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TO 

Qordon  IDing  Pinney 

Member  of  the  Woburn  High  School  Faculty 
Competent  Leader 
Friendly  Guide  of  Youth 

Whose  kindly  interest  hasi  urged  us  on 
Whose  high  ideals  have  been  our  inspiration 

We  respectfully  dedicate  this  issue  of  our 

REFLECTOR 


J 


EDITORIALS 


This  fall,  when  we  returned  to  school  to  resume 
our  studies  once  more,  we  were  confronted  with  the 
very  sad  loss  of  one  of  the  members  of  our  faculty. 
Gordon  Wing  Pinney’s  death  came  as  aj  great  shock 
to  us  and  our  sincere  sympathy  certainly  rests  with 
the  members  of  his  family,  who  were  forced  to  look 
helplessly  on  while  their  dear  son,  at  such  an  early 
age,  was  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  Pinnev  was  not  only  a  teacher  in  our  Practical 
Arts  Department,  but  he  was  also  our  friendly  bas¬ 
ketball  coach.  He  undertook  this  work  of  his  own 
accord  and  succeeded  in  his  accomplishment. 
Stretching  forth  his  high  ideals  to  our  young  minds, 
he  instilled  in  us  the  real  meaning  of  the  little  word 
“game”. 

Mr.  Pinney’s  life  should  be  an  example  to  all  of 
us;  that  of  good,  clean,  fair  play  and  good  sportsman¬ 
ship,  whether  in  a  winning  or  losing  game.  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  him,  and  he  will  live  in  our  memor¬ 
ies  as  one  of  the  friendliest  guides  of  our  school  life. 
Onei  last  fond  tribute  we  pay  today 
To  a  man  who  could  smile  when  losses  came; 
Who  showed  by  his  grit  in  the  midst  of  the  fray 
That  he  always  played  for  love  of  the  game. 

James  A.  Burke,  ’36 


The  new  members  of  the  Reflector  Staff  desire  to 
extend  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  faculty  and  student 
body  for  their  united  efforts  to  make  the  magazine  a 
complete  success.  We  deeply  appreciate  your  coop¬ 
eration.  Several  of  the  suggestions  submitted  by  the 
home  rooms  have  been  carried  out;  among  these  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  class  editors  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  the  paper.  If  you  will  continue 
to  help  us  carry  out  your  ideas  throughout  the  year, 
we  hope  that  we  may  produce  a  paper  that  will  be 
the  pride  of  all.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  “Reflector” 
can  continue  to  be  as  fine  a  magazine  as  it  has  been 
in  past  years. 


A  TRJBUTE 

Last  summer  the  whole  world  was  shocked  by 
the  news  of  Will  Rogers’  death,  the  most  beloved 
man  in  the  universe,  a  great  philosopher  and  humor¬ 
ist. 


As  he  was  a  lover  of  boys  and  girls,  I  think  it  is 
fitting  to  recall  some  of  the  wonderful  things  that  he 
lias  done.  Mr.  Rogers  has  supported  countless  char¬ 
ities  for  crippled  and  sick  children. 

One  of  his  sayings  was,  “I  never  met  a  man  that 
I  did  not  like.”  He  was  friendly  with  whomever  he 
came  in  contact.  What  impressed  the  world  most, 
was  his  commonplace  manner  with  everyone.  In  the 
company  of  kings,  queens,  or  diplomats  he  was  al¬ 
ways  just  the  plain  “Oklahoma  cowboy”  that  he  was 
in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  people  loved  him 
for  it. 

He  never  dressed  formal  on  any  ©ccasion,  and 
yet  he  was  never  out  of  place.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  able  to  show  all  the  beauty  from  one’s 
inner  self,  without  putting  it  on  the  outside.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  his  life.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  need  not  wear  formal  dress,  but  to  be  our 
own  true  selves  with  no  pretense,  friendly  to  all,  and 
always  cheerful.  Why  not  try  to  follow  his  example! 

Betty  Hill,  '36. 

PATRIOTISM 

Young  people  should  be  taught  early  in  life,  the 
true  value  of  patriotism.  It  is  essential  to  a  person’s 
character  that  he  realize  the  duties  of  an  American 
citizen.  A  true  patriot  will  love  and  honor  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  always  protect  its  interests  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  Patriotism  is  deeply  stressed  in  the 
education  of  our  youth  today;  we  hold  great  respect 
for  our  flag,  pledge  allegiance  to  it,  and  every  young 
American  is  taught  to  assist,  and  befriend  his 
country. 

Let  us  consider  a  case  publicly  known,  contrary 
to  this  fact.  It  concerns  a  group  of  children  residing 
in  nearby  districts  who  refuse  to  salute  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag.  Their  parents  are  American  citizens,  famil¬ 
iar  presumably  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  some  of  them  actually  encourage  their 
children  to  do  this  thing!  Surely  this  does  not  show 
that  they  value  the  American  flag  —  that  priceless 
flag  which  cost  us  so  many  millions  of  lives! 

We  may  be  either  good  or  bad  patriots,  and  this 
situation  depends  wholly  upon  ourselves.  Let  us 
strive  not  only  for  patriotism  for  our  own  selves,  but 
in  these  times,  when  many  are  trying  to  undermine 
our  country,  let  us  make  a  desperate  effort  to  spread 
and  demand  patriotic  ideals  everywhere. 

M.  Pauline  McLaughlin,  ’38. 


A  GJfjriatmas  Gfree  {Mtotial 


By 

THE  STAFF 

V-V 

v 

In 

each 
nation 
through¬ 
out  all  of 
the  universe 
Christmas  is  a 
time  of  gay  par¬ 
ties,  good  fare,  and 
gift  giving.  The  ex- 
ternal  surface  show  is 
to  a  certain  extent  per¬ 
fectly  all  right,  but  we,  in 
the  midst  of  our  gav  holiday 
revel,  must  not  forget  the  real 
significance.  It  should  be  main¬ 
ly  religious  in  spirit  in  order  to 
herald  the  words  of  Christ,  “Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  Will  towards  Men.”  The  rays 
of  happiness  which  by  good  fortune  shine 
on  us,  we  ought  to  transmit  at  this  time  to 
others.  During  this  present  period  of  econo- 
nomic  distress  many  unfortunate  persons  will 
not  he  able  to  provide  the  necessities.,  let  alone  the 
extra  things  which  bring  happiness  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  season.  Suppose  you  too  have  very  little  to  donate. 

In  that  case,  do-  not  forget  kind  deeds  may  mean  a  good 
deal  more  joy  and  happiness  to  some  individual  than  any¬ 
thing  money  can  obtain.  “There  is  no  heart  too  heavy  or  too 
sad,  but  some  small  gift  of  love  can  make  it  glad.”  T  ikewise,  if 
you  are  one  of  the  few  who  have  plenty,  share  your  good  fortune. 

You  will  he  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  that  little  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  is  yours  afterward.  If  you  get  the  privilege 
and  will  use  it  to  make  another  happy,  then  on  the  Christ  Child’s  Day 
you  may  bow  your  head  reverently  and  with  Tiny  Tim  pray  to  the  Creator 


“GOD  BLESS  US, 
EVERYONE.” 
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AVOID  ROAD  ACCIDENTS 

Fifty-three  thousand  and  fifty-five  persons  were 
injured  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  killed  in 
automobile  accidents  in  Massachusetts  alone!  Who’s 
to  blame?  “Not  us,”  say  the  manufacturers.  “We’re 
building  cars  with  safety  margins  every  year.”  “Not 
us,”  say  the  road-builders.  “The  highways  are  get¬ 
ting  broader  and  broader  all  the  time.”  By  simple 
elimination,  it  appears  that  the  driver  must  accept 
responsibility  for  the  ghastly  misuse  of  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  America  today. 

What  is  safe  driving?  It  is  simply  EFFICIENT 
driving.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  ceaseless, 
careful  concentration  on  the  road  ahead.  Always 
keep  both  hands  on  the  wheel  and  be  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies  at  all  times.  The  kind  of  road  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  safe  driving.  A  road  that  offers 
plenty  of  traction  when  dry,  may  be  a  path  of  danger 
when  wet.  Sand,  gravel,  wet  asphalt,  and  wooden 
blocks  treated  with  asphalt  are  all  treacherous.  Re¬ 
member  that  more  accidents  happen  on  broad, 
straight,  dry  highways  than  on  narrow,  crooked, 
slippery  ones.  As  for  speed,  every  motorist  should 
remember  that  when  he  doubles  the  speed  of  his  car, 
its  momentum  increases  fourfold.  That  is,  it  will 
take  four  times  longer  to  stop  it,  and  it  will  be  four 
times  harder  to  stop.  If  it  hits  anything,  it  will 
strike  with  four  times  the  impact. 

Drivers  under  twenty-one  have  fifty  per  cent 
more  chance  of  causing  accidents  than  drivers  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  and  many  of  those 
under  twenty-one  are  high  school  students.  How¬ 
ever,  drivers  are  not  always  to  blame.  Pedestrians 
should  be  just  as  careful  as  motorists,  not  only  for 
their  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  Many 
times  the  pedestrian  who  causes  an  accident  is  un¬ 
injured  while  the  driver  who  tries  to  avoid  him  is 
critically  hurt. 

Everyone  knows  on  which  side  of  the  street  to 
walk  but  how  many  people  do  walk  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road!  At  night  or  in  foggy  weather  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  driver  to  see  a  pedestrian, 
especially  when  a  car  with  glaring  head-lights  is  ap¬ 
proaching.  In  a  case  like  this  a  person  walking  must 
look  out  for  himself  and  can  not  do  this  if  he  is  not 
facing  the  oncoming  car.  Pedestrians  can  further 
reduce  road  accidents  by  obeying  traffic  signals. 
These  lights  are  not  erected  only  to  direct  motorists 
but  also  to  direct  those  walking.  Then  too,  streets 
should  be  crossed  at  the  walk-crossings  where  the 
motorists  drive  more  carefully.  Even  though  there 
may  be  no  lines  to  indicate  a  crossing,  one  should 
always  walk  straight  across  the  street,  so  that  he 
will  be  in  danger  the  least  possible  time. 

So  let  us,  as  students,  whether  drivers  or  pedes¬ 
trians,  try  our  best  to  follow  the  safety  rules  of  the 
highway  and  help  avoid  road  accidents. 

Milton  Heald,  ’36. 


VOCATIONS 

The  time  is  near  when  we  must  complete  our 
education,  and  shift  for  ourselves.  Many  of  us  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  business  world.  Many  of  us 
are  planning  to  attend  college.  But  what  about  the 
rest?  What  are  they  going  to  do?  Have  they  for¬ 
mulated  their  plans  or  are  they  just  going  to  sit 
back  and  await  developments?  It  is  time  that  these 
and  many  other  questions  were  answered. 

Any  pupil  who  has  any  hope,  any  ambition,  or 
any  desire  to  make  good,  must  realize  that  this  will 
be  impossible  unless  he  has  set  his  mind  on  a  definite 
goal.  No  matter  how  distant  that  goal  may  seem,  no 
matter  how  many  obstacles  are  plainly  visible,  this 
pupil  is  one  jump  ahead  of  the  others  because  his 
mind  is  made  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  build  a  good  house  without  a 
strong  foundation;  likewise,  it  is  impossible  to  suc¬ 
ceed  without  education,  for  education  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  under  the  house  of  success.  We  receive  no 
value  from  education  if  we  automatically  walk  or 
ride  to  school,  automatically  do  our  work  and  our 
recitations,  and  automatically  walk  home,  for  we  are 
likening  ourselves  to  dummies.  This  is  entirely  the 
wrong  attitude,  and  should  be  corrected  by  those  who 
are  ailing  with  it. 

Nobody  who  is  mortal  is  perfect.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  are  far  from  perfect,  and  then  there  are  those 
who  are  perfect  only  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
vice  versa.  At  any  rate  we  should  all  endeavor  to  do 
our  best  in  our  different  occupations,  and  those 
pupils  who  do  are  bound  to  succeed. 

Richard  Keane,  ’38. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

While  many  of  the  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  follow  a  program  somewhat  similar  to  ours, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  schools  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  different  ideas  concerning  the 
length  and  division  of  the  school  day. 

One  of  these  systems,  which  has  been  tried  in  a 
city  in  Connecticut,  eliminates  housework.  It  does, 
of  course,  necessitate  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
day.  Each  period  is  divided  into  three  parts.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  period,  the  prepared  work  for  the 
day  is  taiken.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  new  work,  and  in  the  third  part  of  the 
period  the  work  for  the  following  day  is  prepared. 
Thus  the  work  corresponding  to  our  homework  is 
done  in  the  classroom. 

There  are  both  good  andl  bad  points  to  this  sys¬ 
tem.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  favor  of  the  system 
is  in  regard  to  the  prepared  work  for  the  following 
day.  The  work  is  done  soon  after  it  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  and  no  periods  of  other  subjects  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  prepared  work  is  done. 
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One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  system  is  the 
fact  that  pupils  who  work  in  the  afternoon  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  jobs. 

Considering  any  of  these  different  systems,  it 
still  seems  that  the  method  followed  in  our  own  high 
school  is  among  the  best  systems. 

Betty  Crove,  ’37. 

FRIENDSHIP 

I  think  that  friendship  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
of  life.  There  isn’t  a  person  in  this  world  who  doesn’t 
need  a  friend  or  who  can  get  along  without  one. 

We  say  true  friends  are  rare.  Why  should  they 
be?  Everyone  of  us  could  be  a  true  friend  to  some¬ 
one  if  we  tried  hard  enough. 

‘What  is  a  true  friend?”  you  say.  Let  us  define 
it.  A  true  friend  is  a  friend  who  is  loyal,  kind,  truth¬ 
ful  and  helpful.  If  he’s  loyal,  hei  will  remain  with 
his  friend  through  all  ordeals.  He  will  be  kind  —  Oh, 
how  many  of  us  are  unkind!  We  say  unkind  things 
and  do  unkind  deeds  sometimes  not  meaning  them; 
nevertheless,  they  are  said  and  done.  If  our  friend  is 
wrong  and  is  hurting  himself  by  being  wrong,  a  true 
friend  is  the  only  person  who  can  help  him.  He  can 
help  him  by  pointing  out  his  fault  and  helping  him 
to  change  his  point  of  view,  but  he  must  be  patient 
and  kind  while  helping  him. 

We  all  need  friends,  we  all  want  friends,  but  we 
must  be  a  friend  to  have  a  friend.  Let  us  remember 
this  and  try  to  be  a  friend.  Barbara  Walker,  ’36. 

BUDGETING  TIME 

How  much  better  a  day  is  spent  if  everything 
has  its  own  particular  time  in  which  it  should  be 
done.  In  school  work,  and  every  other  kind  of  work 
this  method  of  working  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  our  particular  case,  school  work  is  the  most 
important  since  it  is  our  business  and  profession. 
Therefore,  we  should  have  even  the  minutest  detail 
done  on  time.  Work  done  at  the  proper  time  is  much 
more  valuable  to  us  than  work  done  late. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  system  of  budgeting 
time?  It  seems  profitable  to  me  and  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  you  also.  When  I  go  home  from  school,  I 
have  my  lunch.  These  few  minutes  break  the  monot¬ 
ony  between  school  duties  in  the  morning  and  home¬ 
work  in  the  afternoon.  Then  I  start  in,  usually  on 
my  hardest  or  longest  assignment.  When  that  is 
finished,  I  start  with  the  subject  I  have  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  the  next  day  and  so  on.  This  is  very  satisfactory 
because,  if  for  some  reason  or  another,  I  don’t  have 
time  to  finish  my  last  subject,  I  usually  have  a  study 
before  that  period. 

Of  course,  some  times  we  have  to  arrange  our 
time  budgets  differently;  but  don’t  you  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  budget  our  time? 

It  is  much  better  to  get  cur  lessons  done  in  the 


afternoon  since  the  evening  usually  brings  other  in¬ 
terests.  Shouldn  t  our  most  important  duties  be 
done  first? 

Let's  all  try  to  budget  our  time  and  we  will  see 
the  results,  I  am  sure.  If  we  all  do  this,  our  high 
school  will  produce  some  very  brilliant  students. 
Let’s  budget  our  time! 

Jeannette  Hoff,  ’36. 

WHAT  PRICE  SUCCESS? 

There  are  many  of  us  who  think  that  a  large 
number  of  our  great  inventors  and  famous  men  rose 
to  success  quite  easily,  but  they  are  entirely  mistaken. 
Work,  concentration,  self-sacrifice,  honesty,  and  per- 
severence  were  the  stones  in  every  foundation. 
These,  mixed  with  hard  labor,  tireless  energy,  self- 
reliance,  courage,  and  faith  in  God,  brought  forth 
gratifying  results.  Some  discoverers  experimented 
from  early  childhood  and  were  elderly  men  before 
their  project  was  achieved.  Nor  did  the  others  obtain 
their  success  in  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year! 

Today,  if  anything  conflicts  with  our  plans  in 
any  way,  then  those  plans  are  considered  utterly 
impossible  and  are  immediately  discarded.  There 
probably  would  be  a  great  many  more  Edisons,  Bells, 
and  Goodyears,  if  we  would  be  a  little  more  patient 
and  if  we  possessed  a  little  more  perseverence.  So, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  being  graduated  from  the 
greatest  college  in  the  world  doesn’t  benefit  us  half 
as  much  as  being  an  alumnus  from  the  “College  of 
Hard  Knocks,”  and  achieving  just  as  much,  and  in 
some  cases,  more  than  the  fellow  who  goes  to  the 
best  and  most  exclusive  university  in  the  country. 

Please  remember  also  that  “the  elevator  to  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  running,  so  take  the  stairs.” 

Mary  Byron,  ’36. 

PROPERTY  DESTRUCTION 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  pupils  who  destroy 
other  people’s  property?  Of  course,  we  all  answer 
negatively.  But  do  we  realize  that  we  are  destroying 
it  when  we  take  a  short  cut  across  the  lawn  or 
throw  a  stone  to  knock  down  an  apple?  Although 
these  things  seem  trivial  and  we  say  to  ourselves, 
“What  harm  will  it  do?”  they  are  very  important. 
If  each  pupil  coming  home  from  school  decides  to 
take  a  short-cut,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  path 
is  worn  on  the  lawn;  and  the  grass,  that  has  taken 
many  years  to  grow,  will  be  ruined. 

We  all  know,  or  should  know,  the  Golden  Rule  — 
“Do  unto  others  as  you  would,,  have  others  do  unto 
you.”  But  do  we  try  to  live  up  to  this  rule? 

We  would  not  think  of  breaking  our  own  fences 
or  ruining  our  own  lawns.  Why  do  we  destroy 
others?  Pass  on  the  word  to  respect  that  which 
belongs  to  others  as  you  would  respect  your  own 
property  or  personal  belongings. 

Alice  Anderson,  ’37. 
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COOPERATION’ 

What  our  school  needs  is  cooperation.  It  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  cafeteria  and  about  the 
school  grounds. 

In  the  cafeteria  we  should  place  waste  material 
in  the  proper  receptacles;  likewise,  milk  bottles 
should  be  placed  in  the  cart  which  is  there  for  that 
purpose  instead  of  being  left  on  the  tables,  only  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  som^  one  else. 

The  city  has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
getting  our  school  grounds  into  a  respectable  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  respect  this  fact.  Some 
of  us  are  a  bit  careless  when  we  are  on  these 
grounds;  we  walk  on  the  grass  and  scatter  candy 
wrappers  about  the  yard.  This  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  our  school.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  walk  on  the  grass  because  we  have  a  number  of 
fine  sidewalks  which  were  put  there  for  just  that 
purpose.  Why  can’t  we  make  use  of  these  instead 
of  marring  our  beautifully  kept  grounds? 

Let  everyone  of  us  do  his  or  her  part  in  coop¬ 
erating  with  school  authorities  on  these  two  issues. 

Herman  Peterson,  ’37. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  poor,  ragged  Michael 
sobbed  pitifully,  as  he  gazed  into  the  vacant  fireplace 
where  net  even  a  log  burned  to  warm  the  old  ram¬ 
shackle  rcom  which  formed  a  part  of  the  poverty 
striken  abode  in  which  he  lived.  Thoughts  of  the 
unfairness  of  life  passed  through  his  childish  mind 
and  he  wished  hopelessly  that  Santa  Claus  would 
visit  him  as  he  did  the  other  children  of  his  school. 

For  the  past  few  years,  ever  since  little  Michael 
could  remember,  Christmas  meant  nothing  to  him 
except  another  cold,  stark  day  during  which  he  had 
to  endure  lounger  and  the  chills  of  the  bitter,  pitiless 
north  wind. 

Michael’s  father  was  an  immigrant  and  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  work  in  an  already  over-populated 
land.  It  made  his  heart  ache  to  see  his  child  in  such 
a  miserable  condition  but  there  seemed  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  which  he  could  do  to  help  it. 

After  enduring  as  long  as  he  could  the  sight  of 
his  baby  in  this  miserable  condition,  he  decided  to 
do  something  about  it.  Why  should  little  Michael 
have  to  miss  all  the  childish  joys  of  Christmas,  be¬ 
cause  his  father  was  unfortunate  enough  not  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  position?  He  comforted  his  boy  as  well  as 
he  could  with  promises,  now  meaningless  to  the  poor 
little  chap  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  sleep  on 
an  old  mattress  which  constituted  his  bed. 

About  an  hour  after  Michael  was  sleeping  sound¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Guissi  could  be  seen  stalking  about  the  streets 
with  a  desperate  look  in  his  eye.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  this  Christmas  a  little  different  for 


his  child.  As  he  walked  down  Main  Street,  he  met 
an  old  woman  carrying  many  bundles.  Her  hands 
seemed  to  tremble  with  the  cold,  and  she  brought  to 
his  mind  a  picture  of  his  dear  wife  who  died  at 
Michael’s  birth. 

Putting  all  scruples  aside,  he  approached  her 
and  said,  “Lady,  could  I  help  you  carry  your  pack¬ 
ages  to  your  destination?  The  night  is  cold  and  you 
looked  chilled.  I  am  strong  and  used  to  the  cold. 
I’ll  help  you.’’  The  woman  was  quite  surprised  to 
find  a  courteous  young  man  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
willing  to  help  a  poor  old  lady  but  succeeded  in 
saying,  “Thank  you  kindly.  I  thought  I  could  manage 
it  but  I  guess  I  didn’t  realize  that  the  cold  was  so 
intense.’’ 

Mr.  Guissi  carried  the  parcels  and  walked  along 
with  the  old  lady.  He  thought  by  her  appearance 
that  she  was  not  much  above  his  own  class,  but  when 
he  reached  her  home  he  was  shocked  to  find  a  rather 
palatial  residence,  surrounded  by  the  usual  display 
of  wealth.  The  woman  asked  him  in,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  have  a  hot  lunch.  Mr.  Guissi  consented 
and  as  the  maid  served  the  lunch,  the  woman  ques¬ 
tioned  him,  asking  where  he  lived  and  what  brought 
him  wandering  about  the  streets  at  such  a  late  hour. 

In  rather  an  embarrassed  manner,  the  poor  man 
told  the  interested  lady  of  his  plight.  She  listened 
attentively  and  when  he  finished,  she  said,  “My  dear 
man,  you  are  just  the  one  I  am  looking  for.  You  see 
I  have  taken  care  of  many  children’s  Christmasses 
and  just  in  case  I  overlooked  any  one,  I  was  bringing 
these  presents  here  as  a  reserve.  Wait  here  just  a 
minute  until  I  come  back. 

She  roused  her  chauffeur  from  his  warm  bed  and 
bade  him  get  the  car  ready.  Into  the  car  she  made 
him  put  plenty  of  food,  wood,  and  the  presents  she 
had  just  brought  home.  Then  she  told  Mr.  Guissi  to 
get  in  and  direct  the  chauffeur  to  his  home. 

The  next  morning,  when  little  Michael  rose,  his 
heart  throbbed  with  joy  as  he  gazed  at  the  fireplace 
where  a  fire  was  burning  brightly  and  where  there 
was  a  greater  show  of  generosity  than  there  prob¬ 
ably  was  in  any  of  his  envied  friends'  homes.  ‘.‘Oh, 
daddy,  how  did  Santa  Claus  finally  find  us?  •  I 
thought  he  probably  never  passed  this  way  since 
I  always  seemed  to  be  forgotten.”  His  father’s  throat 
filled  with  lumps  and  he  could  not  explain.  But 
that  very  day  an  unknown  thing  happened  in  the 
poor  old  house.  There  was  a  visitor  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  same  lady  of  the  night  previous;  She  was  a 
wealthy,  old  lady,  who  was  a  philanthropist  and  had 
rather  plebian  tastes.  She  had  come  to  further  in¬ 
vestigate  the  case. 

After  she  saw  the  terrible  conditions  in  which 
Michael  and  his  father  lived,  she  felt  sure  that  here 
was  a  case  in  which  she  could  help.  She  talked  with 
Mr.  Gussi  and  before  she  left,  she  had  hired  him  as 
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her  gardener  and  provided  a  place  where  he  and  his 
little  son  could  live  in  decency. 

It  was  one  Christmas  that  little  Michael  was  not 
to  forget. 

Marion  McLaughlin,  ’37. 

WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

Like  all  boys  in  the  small  country  village  where 
he  lived,  Bobby  Hamilton  spent  most  of  his  summer 
days  at  the  old  swimming  hole.  Bobby  was  easily 
the  best  swimmer  of  the  gang,  and  nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  to  climb  the  big  tree  whose  branches 
extended  over  the  water  aand  to  dive  gracefully  into 
the  pool  below.  Older  boys  envied  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  he  dived  and  during  his  High 
School  career  he  excelled  in  all  branches  of  sport. 
His  all-around  athletic  ability  gained  him  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  State  University.  The  swimming  in¬ 
structor  at  the  University  was  a  former  New  Eng¬ 
land  High  Diving  Champion,  and  under  his  tutoring, 
Bobby  improved  so  rapidly  that  he  was  hailed  as  a 
sure  Olympic  champion  in  1916. 

However,  the  war  clouds  hovering  over  Europe 
broke  in  1914  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  1916 
Olympic  games,  all  Europe  was  engaged  in  a  terriffic 
death  struggle,  and  the  games  were  cancelled. 

What  a  cruel  disappointment  for  Bobby  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  had  dreamed  of  being  proclaimed  Olympic 
High  Diving  Champion  of  the  World.  In  1917  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  Bobby, 
who  had  married  the  sweetheart  of  his  college  days, 
was  one  of  the  first  volunteers,  sailing  for  France 
soon  after. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Argonne,  a  machine  bullet 
shattered  his  hip  bone  and  he  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital.  The  days  were  long  and  the  nights  were 
lonely,  then  came  the  news  that  in  the  Hamilton  fam¬ 
ily  a  little  girl  had  been  born  named  Roberta,  and 
nicknamed  “Bobby”  in  honor  of  her  dad. 

Peace  was  declared  and  Bobby  came  home 
from  France,  crippled,  and  his  Olympic  hopes 
crushed. 

Years  rolled  by,  and  little  Bobby  under  the  care¬ 
ful  tutoring  of  her  father  became  a  national  sensa¬ 
tion,  sweeping  all  before  her  in  high  and  low  diving 
contests. 

In  Berlin,  in  1936,  girls  from  all  over  the  world 
step  on  the  springboard  and  dive  with  perfect  grace 
into  the  pool  below.  Hour  after  hour  of  tedious  com¬ 
petition  and  then  the  judges’  award.  Up  goes  the 
American  flag  indicating  that  an  American  has  won 
the  Oym-pic  Championship.  Through  the  loud  speaker 
comes  the  thrilling  announcement  that  the  Olympic 
High  Diving  Championship,  Women’s  Division,  was 
won  by  Miss  Roberta  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A. 

Thus  did  the  dream  of  Bobby  Hamilton,  Sr.,  come 
true.  Patricia  Dolan,  ’38. 


AGAINST  GREAT  ODDS 

Lucy  Ferdinand  sat  on  the  porch  of  a  house  of 
Spanish  architecture.  She  was  moodily  thinking  of 
the  two  years  she  had  spent  here  in  Peru,  so  far 
away  from  her  beloved  Spain.  To  put  matters  in  a 
nutshell,  Lucy  was  afflicted  with  that  disease  com¬ 
monly  known  as  homesickness. 

For  the  last  two  years  she  had  been  living  in 
Peru  while  her  father,  Senor  Ferdinand,  was  direct¬ 
ing  the  operating  of  the  silver  mines.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  this  work  by  the  king  as  a  reward  for 
his  loyal  service  and  Lucy,  much  against  her  wishes, 
had  been  forced  to  accompany  her  mother  and  father 
to  Peru. 

Arriving  here  in  1661,  they  had  settled  in  the 
little  Spanish  town  of  Madres.  It  was  a  settlement 
which  had  been  built  up  during  the  early  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorations  and  now  had  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  people.  This  was  composed  of  the  officials 
who  were  connected  with  the  mines  and  the  peons 
who  worked  in  the  mines. 

Here,  in  such  a  town,  Senor  Ferdinand  had  tak¬ 
en  up  residence  in  a  dwelling  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement. 

Life  was  not  as  dull  as  it  would  seem.  There 
were  several  other  young  girls  of  Lucy’s  age,  the 
daughters  of  the  officials  of  the  place.  But  above  all, 
there  was  a  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Torres,  Avith 
whom  Lucy  had  quite  completely  fallen  in  love. 
Torres  Avas  stationed  on  one  of  the  Avarships  out  in 
the  harbor  and  so  naturally,  they  saw  quite  a  bit 
of  each  other. 

Yet  she  longed  for  Spain  and  had  often  begged 
her  father  to  allow  her  to  return.  But  Senor  Ferdi- 
nant  was  adamant.  He  feared  that  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  sea  between  Peru  and  Spain  would  seize 
his  daughter  if  she  traveled  on  a  ship  without  suffici¬ 
ent  protection. 

As  Lucy  sat  on  the  porch  wishing  that  she  were 
back  in  Spain,  her  mother,  a  plain,  ordinary  Spanish 
lady,  came  bursting  into  the  room. 

“I  have  wonderful  news  for  you,  Lucy!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Lucy,  hope  springing  in  her 
breast. 

“Your  father  has  arranged  for  you  and  me  to 
return  to  Spain.  We  are  to  leave  in  two  days,  on  the 
‘Maria’  which  is  carrying  a  shipment  of  silver  to 
Spain.  The  only  reason  he  will  allow  us  to  go,”  she 
went  on,  “is  because  the  ‘Maria’  is  to  be  guarded  by 
two  men-of-war  sationed  in  the  harbor.  I  also  know 
something  else  which  will  please  you  very  much. 
Lieutenant  Torres  is  to  be  stationed  on  one  of  the 
ships  which  is  to  escort  us.” 

Lucy’s  joy  knew  no  bounds.  At  last  she  was  to 
return  to  Spain.  The  next  tAvo  days  flew  by,  so  it 
seemed,  Avith  all  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  preparing 
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for  departure.  The  luggage  was  stored  on  the  ship 
and  at  last  on  the  third  day,  everything  was  ready 
for  the  sailing.  Lucy  and  her  mother  bade  a  tearful 
farewell  to  Senor  Ferdinand  who  faithfully  promised 
he  would  return  to  Spain  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ship  on  which  they  were  to  sail  was  a  bulky, 
clumsy  looking  vessel,  suited  only  to  carrying  silver 
and  goods.  Lucy  and  her  mother  were  assigned  to 
two  cabins  in  the  bow  of  the  ship.  The  cabins  were 
small  and  bare  of  anything  except  the  essential  furn¬ 
ishings  which  consisted  mainly  of  two  bunks,  a  table 
devoid  of  covering,  and  two  rickety  chairs. 

After  getting  settled,  Lucy  and  her  mother  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  deck  to  get  acquainted  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  ship  was  commanded  by  a  stout  old 
Spaniard,  who,  according  to  himself,  had  been  the 
mainstay  cf  the  Spanish  navy  until  wounds,  suffered 
in  a  battle  with  the  English,  had  reduced  him  to  this 
position,  low  in  his  estimation.  The  crew  was  of 
entirely  Spanish  makeup.  The  warships  sailed  on 
each  side  of  the  ship  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile.  Lucy  had  found  out,  you  may  be  sure,  that 
Lieutenant  Torres  was  stationed  on  the  “Madrid.’1’ 

For  the  first  week  the  ships  encountered  smooth 
sailing.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
the  ships  cast  anchor  to  get  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 
After  they  had  done  this,  the  hazardous  passage  of 
the  Strait  was  made  without  mishap.  So  far,  there 
had  been  no  hitch  in  the  voyage  but  their  luck  was 
soon  to  change. 

One  day,  while  they  were  sailing  along,  the  look¬ 
out  shouted,  “A  sail  on  the  leeward!” 

“Keep  a  sharp  watch  and  report  to  me  as  soon 
as  you  make  out  their  colors,”  ordered  the  captain. 

The  decks  were  cleared  for  action  in  case  the 
approaching  ship  proved  to  be  hostile.  Signs  of 
bustle  and  excitement  could  be  seen  on  the  decks 
of  the  two  ships.  The  vessel  came  nearer  and  a 
second  one  was  described  coming  up  behind.  After 
an  anxious  wait,  all  doubts  were  dispelled  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  strangers.  A  puff  of  smoke  followed 
by  a  detonating  report,  pronounced  the  oncoming 
vessels  to  be  pirates. 

After  the  first  shot  the  two  warships  went  into 
action.  The  treasure  laden  “Maria”  hovered  on  the 
edge  of  the  scene  of  battle,  the  captain  determined 
not  to  fight  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Lucy  had 
been  ordered  along  with  her  mother  to  their  cabin 
where  they  hastened  fearfully  to  the  roar  of  the  can¬ 
non  and  the  crackle  of  musket  fire. 

The  pirates  closed  with  their  adversaries  and 
attempted  to  board  their  ships.  Fierce  hand  to  hand 
fighting  then  began.  The  groans  of  the  wounded,  the 
pungent  odor  of  smoke,  and  the  stench  of  blood  pro¬ 
duced  as  good  a  battle  scene  as  one  would  wish  to 
see.  Lieutenant  Torres  conducted  himself  heroically 
in  the  struggle,  his  sword  dripping  with  blood,  and 


cutting  down  pirates  right  and  left.  The  Spanish 
ships  drove  broadside  after  broadside  into  the  enemy 
but  the  buccaneers  returned  a  fire  equally  as  heavy. 

At  length,  after  some  fierce  fighting,  the  pirates 
were  forced  to  withdraw.  The  Spanish  ships  were 
damaged  too  greatly  to  allow  them  to  pursue  the 
fleeing  pirates.  Meanwhile,  the  “Maria”  had  stood 
off  at  a  safe  distance  prepared  to  fight  while  on  the 
run,  if  the  warships  appeared  to  receive  the  worst 
of  the  milling. 

Both  ships  were  damaged  so  greatly  as  a  result 
of  the  battle,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  at  the 
nearest  harbor  for  repairs.  Therefore,  the  ship  sailed 
slowly  up  the  coastline,  their  commanders  looking 
for  a  suitable  place  to  cast  anchor.  After  finding  a 
suitable  place,  the  ships  were  patched  as  well  as 
possible,  the  dead  buried,  and  the  wounded  taken 
care  of,  the  voyage  was  resumed  toward  Spain. 

Lucy  and  her  mother  had  been  chafing  at  the 
delay.  Time  hung  heavy  enough  on  their  hands 
without  delays;  but  now  that  all  was  well  again, 
they  had  high  hopes  of  finally  reaching  Spain  safely. 

But  such  was  not  to  be  for  three  weeks  later, 
about  mid-ocean  they  again  caught  sight  of  pirates. 
Instead  of  standing  their  ground,  the  captains  of  the 
vessels  decided  to  flee.  They  had  to  do'  this  because 
they  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  their  fight.  But 
they  were  forced  to  stand  and  fight  as  the  pirates 
soon  overtook  them.  One  warship  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  and  the  other  was  so  badly  crippled  that  it 
was  easily  seized.  It  was  then  but  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine  to  capture  the  cumbersome  “Maria”. 

Meanwhile,  Lucy  and  her  mother  were  crouching 
terrified,  in  their  cabin.  Lucy,  on  the  verge  of  hy¬ 
steria,  whispered  frantically  to  her  mother,  “What 
shall  we  do?  They  will  kill  us  as  they  killed  the 
rest.  I  can  hear  them  coming  nearer  every  moment.” 

Indeed  they  were.  The  noise  of  the  approaching 
marauders  was  heard  as  they  searched  each  cabin 
to  make  certain  nobody  had  escaped. 

“Keep  calm,  my  child,”  comforted  Senora  Ferdi¬ 
nand  soothingly.  “They  may  be  murderous  cut¬ 
throats  but  I  doubt  if  they  will  murder  two  defense¬ 
less  women  in  cold  blood.  We  shall  not  have  to  wait 
much  longer  to  find  out  what  our  fate  is  to  be,  for 
they  are  at  the  door  now.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  swung  open  and  a  bur¬ 
ly,  fierce  looking  pirate  stepped  across  the  threshold. 
Although  fierce  looking,  he  was  rather  handsome, 
probably  the  only  good  looking  pirate  on  the  Spanish 
Main. 

“Ah!  Look  what  we  have  here,”  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  a  short,  dirty  looking  Spaniard  standing 
behind  him.  “She  is  a  prize  worth  winning,  eh 
Pedro?” 

“Si,  Senor  Juan,  she  is  a  suitable  reward  for 
your  efforts  in  seizing  this  ship,”  answered  Pedro. 
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“But,”  he  continued,  “what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
this  one  here,  throw  her  to  the  sharks?”  he  asked 
cruelly,  seeing  the  look  of  terror  which  crossed  the 
elder  woman’s  face. 

“No,  take  her  forward  and  throw  her  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  captives.  All  together  they  should 
bring  quite  a  ransom.  As  for  her,”  he  said,  nodding 
towards  Lucy,  “I’ll  look  after  her  myself.” 

With  this  last  remark,  he  crossed  the  room, 
grasped  Lucy  roughly  by  the  arm  and  hauled  her 
along  the  passageway  to  the  deck.  Pedro  followed 
his  example  with  Senora  Ferdinand. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Torres  had  been  herded 
with  the  rest  of  the  captives  to  the  forward  deck 
where  they  were  shackled  together  and  placed  under 
heavy  guard.  He  was  bound  in  this  fashion,  when 
Lucy  passed  on  the  way  to  her  new  quarters  in  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  When  Lucy  saw  him,  she  uttered  a 
lew  cry  and  started  toward  him,  but  her  progress 
was  rudely  checked  by  her  companion. 

“Come  back  here,  my  pretty  Spanish  lass;  where 
to  you  think  you’re  going?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  just  let  me  speak  to  him  for  a  moment, 
please,”  begged  Lucy  pointing  to  Torres. 

A  flush  of  anger  came  over  the  face  of  Don  Juan 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  “So,  he  is  your  lover,”  he  said 
to  Lucy.  “Well,  we’ll  soon  fix  that.” 

“You  wouldn’t  harm  him,  would  you?”  cried 
Lucy.  “You  wouldn’t  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  him 
away  from  me?” 

“You’ll  see  in  time,  my  lady,”  answer  Juan,  as  he 
hurried  her  along  the  deck  to  her  new  quarters. 

Torres  watched  them  depart  with  anguish  in  his 
heart.  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  all  his  dreams? 
Was  Lucy  to  be  snatched  away  from  him  by  this 
cuthroat  pirate?  Not  if  he  could  prevent  it,  he  vowed. 
He  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  Lucy  from  the 
clutches  of  the  pirate. 

Senora  Ferdinand,  on  Lucy’s  plea,  was  allowed  to 
share  Lucy’s  cabin  with  her.  Lucy  could  not  com¬ 
plain  of  her  treatment,  for  the  pirate  captain,  to  gain 
favor  in  her  eyes,  granted  her  every  wish. 

Lieutenant  Torres  was  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse.  Captain  Juan,  because  of  his  jealousy,  treat¬ 
ed  Torres  severely  whenever  the  opportunity  arose. 
It  would  do  him  no  good  to  resent  these  abuses 
openly,  or  to  try  to  assault  Juan  for  he  would  be 
killed  on  the  spot.  But  matters  were  coming  to  such 
a  state  that  something  was  bound  to  happen  soon 
between  the  two.  An  unforseen  event  brought  it 
about. 

A  heavy  storm  struck  the  ship  one  day  while 
they  were  sailing  in  mid-Atlantic.  For  two  days 
and  nights  rain  poured  from  the  heavens  in  blinding 
sheets.  The  waves  crashed  against  the  ship,  swirling 
down  the  decks  and  sweeping  away  everything  that 
wasn’t  fastened  down,  including  two  of  the  pirates. 


On  the  third  day,  the  boat  was  leaking  so  badly  that 
Captain  Juan  gave  orders  to  man  the  lifeboats.  In 
the  confusion  and  hurrying  about,  Lucy,  her  mother, 
and  Torres  managed  to  get  in  the  same  boat.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  Juan  and  four  other  pirates. 
When  the  captain  saw  Torres,  he  was  all  for  making 
him  go  down  with  the  ship,  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Lucy  to  allow  Torres  to  remain  in  the 
boat.  Orders  were  then  given  to  lower  the  boats. 
The  sea  had  calmed  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  stay 
on  the  surface  without  difficulty.  The  search  then 
began  for  a  port  or  an  island  where  they  might  land. 

For  a  week  they  sailed  endlessly  over  the  track¬ 
less  sea,  seemingly  traveling  nowhere.  There  were 
only  food  and  water  for  another  day  or  so,  so  ra¬ 
tions  had  to  be  cut  down.  Another  week  passed. 
One  night  while  the  other  slept,  dreaming  of  wells 
of  cold  water,  Captain  Juan  drew  his  knife  from  his 
belt.  Stealing  silently  toward  one  of  the  four  sleep¬ 
ing  pirates,  lie  buried  the  knife  to  the  hilt  in  his 
heart.  The  poor  wretch  died  without  a  sound. 

“Ha!  That  will  be  one  less  to  supply  water 
to,  and  all  the  more  for  me  and  the  girl,”  the  half- 
crazed  Juan  mutter  to  himself,  as1  he  silently  let  the 
body  of  his  victim  slide  into  the  water.  “You  can 
drink  your  fill  of  water  down  there,  you  dog,”  he 
thought  to  himself.  Proceeding  from  one  to  the 
other,  he  buried  his  knife  in  each  in  turn  and  silently 
threw  them  overboard. 

“Now  for  you,”  he  croaked,  addressing  the  sleep¬ 
ing  form  of  Torres. 

As  he  bent  over  Torres,  Lucy  who  had  been 
sleeping  lightly,  being  disturbed  by  the  unusual 
rocking  of  the  boat,  awakened.  Glacing  toward 
Torres,  she  saw  Juan  bending  over  him,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  brandished  a  knife  over  the  sleeping 
form.  Taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  she  silent¬ 
ly  arose  and  grasping  one  of  the  oars  brought  it 
down  on  Juan’s  head.  He  toppled  forward  over 
Torres’  body,  the  knife  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
Torres  awakened  by  the  commotion,  quidkly  bound 
Juan  with  a  coil  of  rope  which  was  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Then  turning  to  Lucy,  he  said 
huskily,  “If  it  weren’t  for  you,  my  dear,  he  would 
have  murdered  your  mother  and  me,  as  well  as  the 
poor  wretches  he  tossed  overboard.  Cruel  as  it 
sounds,  I  think  we  are  better  off  without  their  com¬ 
pany.  Now  that  we’re  on  even  terms  with  him,” 
pointing  to  Juan,  “we’ll  be  able  to  match  ourselves 
better.  Look,  he  is  gradually  coming  to.” 

And  indeed  he  was  becoming  revived.  He  soon 
made  his  presence  known  by  his  curses.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  finally  forced  to  gag  him  to  keep  him 
quiet.  Meanwhile,  Senora  Ferdinand  had  slept 
through  all  the  performance.  And  so,  with  Juan 
safely  taken  care  of,  our  party  sailed  into  the  night. 

Two  days  later,  almost  overcome  with  thirst,  the 
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party  sighted  an  island.  Upon  landing,  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  look  for  water.  After  searching  for 
a  while,  they  located  an  ideal  spot  for  their  supplies. 
After  getting  settled  and  rested  from  the  strain  of 
the  endless  nights  and  days  spent  under  a  burning 
sun,  Juan  and  Lieutenant  Torres  built  a  shelter.  The 
castaways  lived  in  this  fashion  for  several  days  and 
then  it  happened. 

One  day,  Lieutenant  Torres  and  Juan  were 
searching  for  food  because  things  were  getting  des¬ 
perate.  On  coming  in  sight  of  the  shelter,  Juan 
suddenly  snatched  one  of  the  swords  which  hung 
at  Torres’  belt.  (The  lieutenant  ever  since  the  fate¬ 
ful  night,  had  not  allowed  Juan  to  have  a  weapon  of 
any  kind.)  Torres  sprang  back  as  Juan  advanced 
upon  him,  brandishing  the  sword,  and  shouting, 
“Now  we’ll  settle  this  affair  once  and  for  all  to  the 
death.”  So  saying  he  advanced  upon  Torres,  who 
had  drawn  his  sword  and  prepared  to  defend  him¬ 
self. 

Lucy  and  her  mother,  attracted  by  the  commo¬ 
tion,  rushed  forth  from  the  hut.  Senora  Ferdinand, 
terrified  by  the  sight,  dropped  to  his  knees,  and 
clutching  Lucy’s  skirt  cried,  “Oh!  Lucy,  what  shall 
we  do?  What  shall  we  do?” 

Lucy  realized  that  the  crisis  had  arrived.  She 
knew  that  if  Juan  won,  she  and  her  mother  would 
fall  into  his  hands,  and  she  shuddered,  thinking  what 
their  fate  would  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Torres 
won,  everything  would  be  all  right.  Therefore,  re¬ 
signed  to  whatever  might  be  the  outcome,  she  drew 
off  to  one  side,  offering  up  a  prayer  that  her  lover 
would  be  victorious. 

The  two  men  were  equally  matched.  Both  were 
expert  swordsmen.  The  blades  flashed  back  and 
forth,  each  man  looking  for  an  opening.  Feint,  cut, 
parry,  thrust,  the  blades  moving  so  swiftly  Lucy 
could  scarcely  follow  their  course.  Back  and  forth 
they  surged,  now  one  on  the  offensive,  now  the  other. 
The  sun  poured  down  upon  them,  and  the  terrific 
pace,  soon  slowed  them  down.  They  sparred,  as  it 
Were,  catching  their  breath.  Suddenly  Torres  leaped 
forward  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  lapse 
on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  buried  the  sword  in  his 
throat.  Juan  sank  to  the  sand,  his  life  blood  spout¬ 
ing  forth  from  his  mouth  in  a  crimson  fountain.  The 
fight  was  over  and  Torres  had  won. 

One  day,  while  scanning  the  sea  in  hope  of  catch¬ 
ing  sight  of  a  ship,  Torres  perceived  a  vessel  sailing 
on  the  horizon.  Frantically  signalling  from  the  top 
of  a  nearby  hill,  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  it  change 
its  course  and  head  for  the  island.  Rushing  to  the 
hut,  he  imparted  the  joyous  news  to  Lucy  and  her 
mother  who  rushed  down  to  the  beach  to  watch  the 
approach  of  the  oncoming  vessel.  In  half  an  hour 
it  weighed  anchor  and  a  boat  put  from  it.  The  boat 
proved  to  be  a  Spanish  vessel  bound  for  Spain.  After 


explaining  their  plight  to  the  captain,  Torres,  Lucy, 
and  her  mother  went  aboard  the  ship. 

After  all  the  trials  and  hardships  they  had  en¬ 
dured,  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that  they  were 
on  their  way  to  Spain  and  safety.  But  it  was  true, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  arrived  in  Spain. 

While  on  the  voyage  home,  Torres  “popped”  the 
question.  Two  months  later  they  were  married  by  a 
priest  in  Madrid. 

William  Sweeney,  ’36. 

JEWELS  OF  DEATH 

Barry  Walsh  was  a  successful  young  author,  and 
to  celebrate  the  success  of  his  latest  bock  called 
“Costumed  Ball”  he  gave  a  masquerade. 

The  hall  of  his  San  Francisco  home  was  mag¬ 
nificently  furnished  and  decorated,  and  the  laughter 
seemed  to  come  and  go  in  tidal  waves. 

Among  the  guests,  the  most  famous  were:  Carole 
Newton,  glorious  movie  star  and  fiancee  of  the  host; 
Gordon  Hale,  another  promising  author  whose  suc¬ 
cess  was  being  threatened  by  Barry’s  popularity; 
Princess  Lia  Kiang,  an  Oriental  noble  woman  visit¬ 
ing  America;  Professor  Louis  Anton,  a  young  French 
Canadian  scientist  and  boyhood  friend  of  the  host. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  in  costume,  but  some  of 
the  older  people  were  in  formal  dress.  As  the  eve¬ 
ning  progressed,  a  thought  came  to  the  host  and 
after  silencing  the  orchestra,  he  jumped  upon  a  chair 
and  shouted,  “Listen  folks,  I’ve  decided  to  have  a 
grand  march.  The  most  beautiful  costume  worn  by 
any  woman  here  will  be  given  the  choice  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  from  my  art  museum.  The  most  original  cos¬ 
tume  worn  by  a  man  will  be  given  second  choice.” 

The  crowd  gave  an  assenting  murmur,  for  Barry 
Walsh  had  a  noted  collection  of  paintings. 

The  orchestra  struck  up  a  grand  march  and  the 
parade  began.  Two  men  from  the  orchestra  were 
selected  as  judges.  There  were  many  beautiful  cos¬ 
tumes  and  the  choice  was  difficult,  but  finally  the 
contestants  were  singled  down  to  three  and  the 
judges  put  their  heads  together.  The  last  three  were 
Carole  Newton,  Mary  Calvin,  a  famous  journalist,  and 
Princess  Lia  Kiang. 

Carole’s  blonde  beauty  was  only  increased  by  the 
black  velvet  and  silver  robes  of  Helen  of  Troy. 

Mary  Calvin’s  lovely,  tall  figure  was  clothed  in 
the  Egyptian  attire  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  beautiful 
bronze  hair  hung  in  soft  waves  below  the  helmet  of 
gold. 

Lia  Kiang’s  fascinating  oriental  face  and  figure 
clothed  in  red  velvet,  shct  with  gold  lightning  and 
Chinese  dragons,  only  distinguished  the  old  jade 
jewelry  which  she  wore  in  abundance,  all  in  the 
form  of  dragons.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
a  huge  dinner  ring,  shaped  like  a  dragon  and  cut  of 
emerald  and  jade. 
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When  finally  the  judges  returned  from  their  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  proclaimed  the  Princess  Lia  Kiang, 
winner.  When  asked  to  address  the  people,  she  said, 
“There  is  a  lovely  old  Chinese  painting  that  I  have 
always  admired  among  our  host’s  collection  and  I  am 
extremely  happy  to  have  it  come  into  my  possession." 

A  look  of  disappointment  crossed  Barry’s  face 
and  the  guests  whispered  among  themselves  how 
absolutely  cruel  she  was  to  choose  the  very  picture 
that  was  Barry’s  favorite.  Everybory  knew  that  the 
Chinese  painting  was  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

Had  anyone  been  looking  at  the  face  of  Gordon 
Hale,  they  would  have  seen  his  lips  sardonically 
mutter,  “Our  princess  seems  to  have  a  knack  for 
wanting  things  that  other  people  want.  She’ll  get 
over  it  very  soon.’’ 

However,  the  dancing  was  resumed  and  the 
laughter  continued.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  festivities  the  host  made  a  special  announce¬ 
ment.  “My  dear  friends,’’  he  said,  “I  am  sure  you 
will  be  as  delighted  as  I  am,  to  know  that  it  is  our 
most  fortunate  luck  to  have  the  princess  do  a  fasci¬ 
nating  dance  of  the  ever  mysterious  East.” 

There  was  a  thunderous  applause  and  the  lights 
were  dimmed  to  an  enchanting  emerald  green.  The 
orchestra  played  hypnotizing  Chinese  music  and  into 
the  center  of  the  dance  floor  glided  the  exotic  prin¬ 
cess.  Her  eyes  took  on  a  faraway  look,  as  though 
searching  into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  East  and 
uniting  her  body  with  its  hypnotic  power;  then  as 
slowly  as  she  began,  she  finished  and  glided  into  the 
arms  of  Louis  Anton. 

The  crowd  took  the  cue  and  followed  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  time  of  the  orchestra.  As  the  princess  with  her 
partner  passed  Mary  Calvin  in  the  arms  of  the  one 
she  believed  to  be  Gordan  Hale,  tiny  glints  of  fire  lit 
in  the  almond  eyes. 

Suddenly  sulphuric  fumes  filled  the  air,  followed 
by  a  piercing  scream.  When  the  fog  lifted,  two 
bodies  laid  on  the  polished  floor,  Mary  Calvin  and 
Barry  Walsh.  Lia  Kiang  took  one  look  at  their  faces 
and  uttered  a  shriek  of  anguish.  Carole  ran  over 
and  dropped  beside  Barry  and  sobbed  over  his 
already  cooling  body.  Someone  felt  Mary’s  pulse  and 
carried  her  over  to  a  divan. 

“Let  us  not  leave,”  said  Professor  Anton.  “There 
has  no  great  harm  been  done.” 

“No  harm  done!”  cried  Carole,  “he’s  dead!  Do 
you  hear?  He’s  dead!”  she  sobber  hysterically. 

“Be  quiet,”  he  whispered,  “if  you  don’t,  the  crowd 
will  leave  and  with  them  the  murderer.” 

Following  his  statement,  he  went  to  the  doors 
and  locked  them  and  took  the  keys.  Then  he  picked 
up  a  phone  and  notified  police  headquarters. 

When  the  crowd  heard  him  say,  “Barry  Walsh 
has  been  murdered,”  they  became  panic-stricken  and 


tried  to  break  down  the  massive  doors;  he  was  forced 
to  give  hurried  details  and  return  to  the  people. 

“All  right,”  he  shouted.  “Stop  this  silly  hubbub. 
Will  some  of  you  sane  men  quiet  the  women?  If  you 
are  not  guilty,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about.” 

When  the  police  arrived,  the  crowd  immediately 
quieted  and  the  questioning  began. 

After  complete  details  from  the  professor,  they 
called  upon  Mary  Calvin  who  had  quite  recovered 
from  her  faint. 

“You  were  dancing  with  Mr.  Walsh  when  it  hap¬ 
pened,  were  you  not?”  asked  the  inspector. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  was,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  will  you  please  tell  me  as  near  as  you  can 
remember,  just  what  happened?” 

“Yes.  We  danced  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  hall 
where  only  one  light  burned,  when  suddenly  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur,  I  think  it  was,  seemed  to  fill  the 
air — a  sort  of  yellow  mist  floated  about  our  heads. 
Then  Barry  fell  over  and  pulled  me  down  with  him. 
The  air  was  quite  fresh  down  there  and  when  I  saw 
how  ghastly  white  his  face  was,  I  screamed  and  then 
I — I  guess  I  fainted.  That  is  all.” 

“You  say  a  yellow  mist,  that  smelled  like  sul¬ 
phur, — how  can  you  be  sure  it  was  sulphur?” 

“Well,  I  had  reason  to  be  involved  in  a  news¬ 
paper  assignment  that  took  me  to  a  scientist’s  lab¬ 
oratory  and  upon  entering  I  smelled  a  strong  odor 
and  inquiring,  I  was  told  it  was  sulphur.  That  was 
the  identical  scent  I  smelled  before — before — a — ” 

“That’s  all,  Miss,  thanks.  Hey,  Sully,  go  down  to 
the  end  of  the  hall  and  see  if  there’s  an  odor  there.” 

“0.  K.,  Boss.”  On  returning,  he  affirmed  her 
statement. 

“Sorry,  Miss,  but  could  you  identify  any  persons 
who  were  near  you  at  the  time?” 

“Yes,  Professor  Anton  and  the  Princess.” 

“Thanks.  Professor,  do  you  recall  smelling  sul¬ 
phur  at  the  time?” 

“Why  yes.  Quite  distinctly.” 

“Have  you  had  any  reason  to  experiment  with 
sulphur  lately?” 

“I  see  the  point  you  are  trying  to  get  at,  inspec¬ 
tor.  Yes,  I  have  been  at  a  special  assignment  from 
the  government  to  make  a  special  sulphuric  gas 
bomb.  I  had  perfected  it  and  made  two  of  them;  one 
was  stolen  from  my  laboratory  yesterday  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  the  man  going  off  with  it.  I  tried  to 
get  him  but  he  escaped.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  thug 
from  the  water-front,  but  I  can’t  understand  what  a 
common  thug  could  want  with  such  a  thing.” 

“Hmmmmm — Does  that  bomb  make  a  noise  when 
exploding?” 

“No.  That  is  its  purpose.” 

“That  is  all.  Thank  you,  professor.  Will  the 
Princess  Lia  Kiang  please  step  forward?  Thank  you. 
Now,  did  you  smell  this  gas,  too?” 
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“Yes,  it  was  quite  precise.” 

“Thank  you,  that  is  all.  No  need  to  question  you.” 

“This  is  a  mighty  queer  case,”  Sully,  the  inspec¬ 
tor,  remarked  to  his  right  hand  man.  “There  are  no 
marks  on  the  victim’s  body.  He  wasn’t  shot,  stabbed, 
or  hit.” 

Then  he  went  over  to  the  medical  examiner  and 
talked  for  a  while.  The  doctor  made  an  examination 
of  the  body  and  called  the  inspector  into  another 
room. 

When  he  returned,  he  said,  “Well,  folks,  it  won’t 
be  long  now.”  Then,  when  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
flashed  out,  “Gordan  Hale,  why  did  you  kill  Barry 
Walsh?”  he  took  the  writer  off  his  guard,  and  Hale 
answered  hysterically,  “I  didn’t  kill  him.” 

“You  had  the  best  motive,”  the  inspector  struck 
again.  “You  remarked  only  yesterday  to  some 
friends  that  he  had  stolen  your  story.” 

“He  did,”  declared  Gordan  hotly.  “But  I  didn’t 
kill  him.  Carole  has  as  good  a  motive  as  I.  She  was 
losing  him  to  the  princess.” 

“Now  we’re  getting  somewhere,”  said  the  inspec¬ 
tor  triumphantly. 

“That  isn’t  true,”  shrieked  Carole.  “You  hated 
him  because  you  thought  he  loved  Mary,  whom  you 
love.” 

“That  is  true,”  Mary  said  quietly,  “but  Gordan 
didn’t  kill  Barry.  I  know  who  did.” 

“Who  did?”  asked  the  inspector. 

Suddenly  her  face  contorted  with  pain,  she  gave 
a  low  moan  and  sank,  to  the  floor. 

“The  jewels  of  death,”  she  gasped  and  then  sank 
into  eternal  oblivion. 

“The  jewels  of  death,”  Hale  screamed  and  start¬ 
ed  laughing  horribly. 

The  inspector  strode  over  and  slapped  him  hard 
on  the  cheek.  “Come  out  of  it,  Hale,”  he  said.  “What 
are  the  jewels  of  death?” 

The  sudden  blow  brought  him  partly  out  of  his 
insanity  and  he  said,  gasping  slightly,  “The  jewels 
of  death  are  the  famous  jades  of  Shanghai  and  Lia 
is  wearing  them  and  Mary  is  dead — she's  dead!” 

As  the  inspector  turned  his  piercing  gaze  upon 
her,  the  princess  snapped,  “Of  course  I’m  wearing 
them.  They  arej  the  family  heirlooms.” 

“Yes,  and  anyone  who  tries  to  get  them  must  die. 
Mary  and  I  wanted  them.  You  tried  to  kill  me  but 
you  mistook  Barry  for  me,”  he  cried,  “but  you  killed 
Mary!  You  killed  Mary!” 

Her  face  contorted  with  rage  and  she  sprang 
like  a  lioness  at  him.  The  inspector  caught  her,  but 
too  late.  He,  like  the  others,  sank  with  a  moan  while 
managing  to  gasp,  “The  dragon  of  death  is  filled 
with  poison.” 

Just  then  Sully  burst  into  the  room,  “Yup,  I’ve 
checked  up  on  her.  She’s  Lily  Liang,  dancer  at  the 


Golden  Dragon.  0.  K.  girlie,  I’ll  just  give  you  some 
more  jewelry,  some  nice  silver  bracelets.” 

“Watch  out,  Sully,  the  dragon  ring  is  filled  with 
a  deadly  poison.  Take  it  off  with  extreme  care,”  the 
inspector  warned. 

“All  right,  you  fools,”  she  spat,  “And  you  too, 
Gordan  Hale.  You  would  not  take  my  love,  but  now 
you  are  dead.  I  follow  the  rule  of  my  ancestors. 
You  not  only  scorned  my  love,  but  tried  to  steal  my 
jewels — and  this  is  what  you  get  for  your  pains.” 

“I’m  sorry  lady,  but  you  had  better  come  with 
me.  He  can’t  hear  you,  anyway.” 

Suddenly  her  anger  melted  and  she  sobbed  and 
cried  piteously,  “But  I  loved  him!  I  loved  him!” 
Then  with  both  hands  she  pulled  from  the  folds  of 
her  dress  a  silver  dagger  and  with  a  lightning  stroke 
plunged  it  through  her  heart. 

“Three  murders  and  a  suicide,”  murmured  the 
inspector. 

“Say,”  drawled  Sully  in  an  awed  voice,  “This 
place  feels  like  a  morgue;  but  who’d  have  thought  it 
was  she?” 

“I  knew  it  was  she  in  the  beginning,”  said  the 
inspector.  “Barry  had  a  tiny  poisoned  scratch  on 
his  knuckle.  Poor  chap,  killed  by  mistake.” 

Three  murders  and  a  suicide  and  all  for  the  Jew¬ 
els  of  Death. 

Clara  Martini,  ’38. 

AN  AMBITION  REALIZED 

Max  Fletcher,  the  son  of  a  doctor,  lived  on  the 
Jersey  coast.  His  dad  worked  hard,  but  didn’t  make 
much,  as  they  lived  in  a  rather  poor  town  financial¬ 
ly.  Max’s  mother  had  died  at  his  birth,  so  he  had 
never  seen  her.  His  father  had  told  him  all  about 
her,  however.  The  elder  Fletcher  had  been  in  the 
Navy  during  the  World  War,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  Max’s  ambition  was  to  become  enrolled  in  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Things  had  been  going  along  as  usual  when 
there  was  a  disturbance  somewhere  out  on  the  ocean 
floor  which  caused  a  wave  to  come  sweeping  up  the 
coast.  It  was  of  such  tremendous  proportions  that 
it  utterly  destroyed  the  village  in  which  Max  lived, 
and  caused  a  great  loss  of  life.  The  boy  and  his 
father  had  escaped  the  worst  of  it  as  they  had  been 
with  friends  on  a  holiday,  a  treat  which  the  doctor 
seldom  allowed  himself.  They  found  the  town  a 
wreck;  their  houses  washed  away.  This  came  as 
quite  a  shock  to  Dr.  Fletcher  as  it  is  no  easy  thing 
for  a  man  of  fifty  to  build  up  a  new  practice.  He 
heard  through  friends  that  there  were  few  good 
doctors  up  in  Alaska,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
make  a  living  there.  Dr.  Fletcher  resolved  to  try. 
At  Juneau  he  searched  for  a  man  about  whom  one 
of  his  friends  had  spoken.  He  asked  the  man  if  he 
would  help  him.  As  a  result  of  this  visit,  Max  and 
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his  dad  located  in  a  little  village  in  the  North- 
Central  part  of  Alaska.  Months  passed.  Dr.  Fletcher 
was  so  appreciated,  that  he  soon  had  quite  a  prac¬ 
tice.  In  such  a  community  it  was  difficult  to  collect 

fees,  however,  and  Max  determined  to  help  out. 

Max  had  always  been  fond  of  dogs,  and,  as  they 

were  the  principal  mode  of  travel  in  the  winter,  Max 
became  very  proficient  in  the  art  of  driving  dog 
teams.  He  had  himself  acquired  a  team  of  five  non¬ 
descript  dogs,  but  he  would  have  raced  them  against 
the  best  of  thoroughbred  dogs.  Therefore,  when  he 
asked  the  manager  of  the  local  grocery  store  for  a 
job  delivering  supplies  to  miners  who  lived  in  rather 
inaccessible  places,  the  manager  was  glad  to  hire 
him. 

Because  he  worked  during  the  day,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  night  school  to  obtain  an  education, 
and  he  certainly  wanted  one,  as  he  had  never  given 
up  his  ambition  to  become  enrolled  in  the  Naval 
Academy. 

One  time  in  the  Spring  an  old  miner,  who  lived 
in  a  dugout  near  his  mine  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  town,  left  an  order  for  some  supplies.  The  next 
day  Max  arose  early,  for  the  trip  out  to  the  miner’s 
shack  took  most  of  the  day.  He  loaded  his  sledge 
and  set  out.  The  trail  was  winding  and  tortuous, 
the  snow  soft,  and  so  he  didn’t  make  very  good  time. 
When  he  reached  the  dugout,  he  accepted  the  miner’s 
invitation  to  stay  for  dinner.  As  he  started  back, 
he  noted  that  the  sky  had  clouded  in,  and  it  looked 
rather  threatening.  After  a  few  miles  it  grew  sud¬ 
denly  colder,  and  began  to  snow.  Soon  it  increased 
into  a  blizzard,  and  Max  was  unable  to  proceed. 
He  gathered  what  wood  he  could  and  made  a  fire  in 
the  shelter  cf  an  overhanging  rock,  preparing  to  stay 
the  storm  out.  He  didn’t  expect  the  storm  to  last 
long  as  it  was  very  late  in  the  season.  He  was 
t’-'-ing  to  keep  warm  by  his  fire  when  suddenly  a 
man  stumbled  out  of  the  storm  and  collapsed  at  his 

feet.  Max  revived  him,  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  he  was  a  traveling  Congressman  out  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  joys  of  dog  team  driving  when  the  unex¬ 
pected  storm  had  arrived.  He  was  running  in  back 
of  the  team  when  suddenly  it  disappeared  from  sight. 
They  had  fallen  down  a  crevasse  which  had  been 
concealed  by  the  falling  snow.  Max  in  turn  told  him 
about  his  experiences,  and  his  ambition  to  get  into 
Annapolis.  The  Congressman  was  very  interested, 
and  volunteered  to  see  if  he  could  secure  Max  an 
appointment.  The  storm  ceased  presently,  and  they 
proceeded  back  to  town.  Max  invited  the  Congress¬ 
man  to  visit  his  father.  They  had  a  nice  visit,  and 
the  Congressman  again  told  about  the  appointment, 
and  the  doctor  was  very  enthusiastic. 

The  Congressman  left,  and  the  next  fall  Max 
received  a  letter  telling  him  that  his  appointment 
had  been  secured.  Gifford  Wilcox,  ’38. 


JUST  PLAIN  LUCK 

On  a  wintry  afternoon,  John  C.  Banks,  head  of 
The  Top  Notch  Air  Corps,  was  talking  to  a  very 
sorrowful  looking  man.  After  a  few  minutes  of  dis¬ 
cussion  he  summoned  his  ace  pilot,  Buck  Hording, 
into  his  office. 

“Buck,”  he  said  as  the  pilot  entered,  “I  have  a 
very  important  duty  for  you.” 

“Let’s  have  it,”  said  Buck  smiling. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Banks,  “this  gentleman  here, 
Mr.  Walsh,,  has  asked  us  to  help  find  his  kidnapped 
daughter.  I  ve  picked  you  because  of  the  wonderful 
flying  ability  you  have  shown.” 

“Would  you  like  to  hear  my  story,  Buck?”  said 
Mr.  Walsh  pleasantly. 

“Surely,  go  ahead,”  said  Buck. 

“Yesterday  afternoon,”  said  Mr.  Walsh,  “my 
daughter  went  out  to  play.  When  she  didn’t  return 
at  supper  time,  we  thought  she  had  probably  gone  to 
one  of  her  friend’s  houses  for  supper.  By  seven 
o’clock,  we  were  very  worried,  and  after  calling  up 
all  her  friends,  we  found  that  she  had  started  for 
heme  before  supper  time.  Later  that  evening  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  ransom  note  demanding  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  exchange  for  our  daughter.  Frantic  for  her 
safety  I  have  come  to  you  for  help.” 

“Mm-m,”  mused  Buck,  “not  many  facts  to  work 

on.” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Banks,  “this  case  is  very  difficult.” 

Within  an  hour  many  planes,  equipped  with 
powerful  spotlights,  under  the  leadership  of  Buck, 
were  launched  into  the  air.  Each  man  had  a  definite 
course  to  take.  After  they  had  been  in  the  air  a 
half  hour,  it  started  to  rain.  On  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather,  the  rain  soon  turned  to  sleet 
on  the  wings.  This  made  the  planes  heavier  and 
they  had  to  go  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed. 

As  Buck  was  climbing  over  one  of  the  highest 
peaks,  his  motor  began  to  sputter.  He  knew  by  this 
familiar  sound  that  he  was  out  of  gas. 

“Guess  I’ll  have  to  make  a  forced  landing,”  said 
Buck.  “It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  place  off  there 
to  the  right.” 

As  he  glided  toward  the  field,  he  noticed  several 
large  bumps  on  it.  He  started  to  land,  and  as  he  did 
so,  his  landing  gear  hit  one  of  these,  cracking  up  the 
nose  of  his  plane. 

“Well,”  said  Buck,  “this  is  a  fine  mess.” 

He  hunted  around  for  some  timber,  and  finally 
found  enough  to  make  a  lean-to  shelter  for  himself. 
He  passed  the  night  in  it,  wondering  how  the  rest  of 
the  search  was  faring. 

The  next  morning  he  began  to  search  around. 
For  the  first  few  hours  he  found  nothing  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  was  about  to  turn  back  when  he  noticed  a 
clearing  in  the  trees.  He  went  nearer  and  noticed 
a  small  cabin.  He  thought  it  was  probably  deserted, 
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but  as  he  came  closer,  he  noticed  a  thin  whi&p  of 
smoke  coming  from  the  chimney. 

“Well,”  though  Buck,  “it  looks  as  if  it's  occu¬ 
pied.” 

He  crept  up  closer  and  looked  in  a  window.  He 
saw  about  five  men  seated  around  a  table,  and  in 
one  corner  the  kidnapped  girl,  bound  and  gagged. 
He  noticed  the  gang  as  the  famous  air  kidnappers 
who  were  terrifying  the  country.  He  walked  around 
the  back  of  the  cabin  and  found  there  a  small 
red  monoplane  in  a  clump  of  trees. 

“I  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  gas  and  other 
things  to  fix  up  my  plane,”  thought  Buck. 

He  took  the  necessary  equipment  and  made  his 
way  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  plane.  In  a  few  hours 
he  had  the  plane  fixed  and  ready  to  fly  again.  The 
plane  was  soon  in  the  air  and  directed  toward  the 
flying  field. 

When  he  landed  on  the  field,  he  went  directly  to 
the  office. 

Buck!”  shouted  Mr.  Banks,  “What’s  happened  to 
you?” 

“I’ve  found  the  kidnappers,”  said  Buck.  “If  we 
hurry,  we’ll  be  able  to  catch  them.” 

In  about  an  hour,  three  planes  were  headed  to¬ 
ward  the  cabin,  Buck  leading.  After  they  had  been 
flying  for  some  time,  Buck  signaled  the  planes  to 
land  on  the  field  at  the  right.  As  soon  as  they  land¬ 
ed,  Buck  led  them  to  the  clearing. 

“Surround  the  house,”  said  Buck,  “and  when  I 
give  the  signal  close  in  on  them.  Keep  your  guns 
ready  for  they’ll  put  up  a  fight.” 

They  surrounded  the  house,  and  Buck  gave  the 
signal  and  they  closed  in.  True  to  his  prediction 
they  put  up  a  fight  but  were  soon  overcome. 

“Go  in  and  get  the  girl,”  ordered  Buck,  “and  put 
her  in  your  plane,  Joe.” 

The  bandits  were  then  strapped  to  their  plane. 

They  were  soon  safely  on  their  way  and  in  a 
very  short  time  glided  to  a  landing  on  the  field. 

“Well  done,  Buck.  I  knew  you  could  do  it,” 
said  Mr.  Walsh. 

After  praises  and  laudations,  Buck  started  for 
his  home,  well  pleased  with  his  accomplishment. 

Robert  Bradley,  ’38. 

THE  COIFFURE  ARTISTS 

“Honest  Crys,  it’s  going  to  look  simply  gorge¬ 
ous!  You  won’t  know  yourself.” 

Snip,  snip,  and  another  dark  lock  fell  to  the  floor 
as  Peg  Roberts  wielded  the  heavy  shears  through 
her  chum’s  thick,  glossy  hair. 

“Well,  I  hope  so,  Peg.  I  hate  to  think  what 
mother  will  say  if  it  doesn’t.  I  can  just  hear  her 
saying,  “Crystal  Carter,  what  under  the  sun  have 
you  done  to  yourself?”  She  doesn’t  realize  it,  but  a 
sophomore  is  altogether  too  old  for  braids.  After 


all,  tomorrow  will  be  my  first  day  at  high  school  and 
I  do  want  to  make  an  impression  and — ” 

She  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  shriek  from 
Peg.  “Oh,  Chrys  dear,  do  forgive  me,  I  didn’t  mean 
to,  honestly  I  didn’t,”  sobbed  Peg,  “and  it  looked  so 
beau-hoo-hoo-tiful !  ” 

“Peg,  stop  your  silly  sniffling  and  tell  me  what’s 
happened,  this  instant,”  demanded  Crystal. 

“W-well,  I  guess  I’ve  ruined  your  hair,  Crys.  I 
was  listening  to  what  you  were  saying  instead  of 
paying  attention  to  what  I  was  doing  and,  and,  oh 
Crys,  I  cut  off  a  great  big  hunk!  It’s  so-so  short.” 

Crystal’s  heart  sank.  Now  her  mother  would  be 
angry.  However,  she  didn't  let  her  dismay  conquer 
her  for  long.  Always  the  more  level  headed  of  the 
two,  she  rose  to  the  emergency. 

“Now,  Peg  dear,  don’t  cry,”  she  coaxed,  “it’ll  be 
all  right.  It  won’t  do  much  harm  if  it  is  a  little 
shorter  than  I  planned.  Here,  take  the  scissors  and 
try  to  even  it  up  a  little.” 

A  little  comforted,  Peg  took  the  shears  and  set 
to  work.  For  a  few  minutes,  silence  reigned  in  the 
little  green  and  cream  kitchen.  At  last  Peg  laid 
down  the  shears  and  said,  “That’s  the  best  I  can  do, 
Crys.  Come  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  what  you 
think,  of  it.” 

Silently  the  two  girls  made  their  way  upstairs; 
Peg,  fearful  of  what  Crys  might  think  of  the  jagged 
crop  that  had  once  been  such  a  beautiful  silky  mane 
and  Crys,  hoping  and  praying  that  it  wouldn’t  look 
too  bad.  Crystal  led  the  way  to  her  room.  Turning 
her  back  to  the  full  length  mirror  on  the  closet  door, 
she  picked  up  her  small  hand  mirror.  It  took  a  lot 
of  courage  to  look  but  finally  she  did. 

“Why  it  doesn’t  look  so  bad,  Peg,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “and  I  don’t  mind  its  being  short,  either.  I 
think  it’s  rather  becoming.  It’s  a  little  uneven, 
though,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  Crys,  it’s  awful,”  cried  poor  Peg  despar- 
ingly,  “but  I  couldn’t  make  it  look  any  better.  I 
tried  but  I  was  afraid  of  making  it  worse,  if  that’s 
possible.” 

“Well,  never  mind,  Peg,”  said  Crystal  comfort¬ 
ingly,  “I  know  what  we  can  do.  When  my  Aunt 
Hazel  was  here  last  summer,  she  left  an  electric 
curling  iron.  If  I  can  find  it,  you  may  curl  the  ends 
so  it  won’t  be  so  uneven.  Thank  goodness  it’s  wavy 
on  top  so  that’ll  look  all  right.  You  wait  here  and 
I’ll  go  see  if  I  can  find  it.” 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  Crys  was  back 
triumphantly  bearing  aloft  the  curling  iron. 

“See,  Peg,  I  found  it,”  she  said  proudly,  “I 
thought  I  knew  right  where  it  was.  I  have  a  very 
good  memory.  Now  I'll  pull  the  plug  of  my  boudoir 
lamp  out  and  plug  the  curling  iron  in.  As  soon  as  it 
gets  hot  you  can  curl  the  ends.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  looks  too  bad,  Crys,”  said  Peg, 
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after  a  while.  “It’s  almost  clone.  Just  wait  till  I 
curl  this  little  piece  behind  your  left  ear  and  it’ll  be 
all  done.  There!  Now  look!” 

For  the  second  time  that  afternoon  Crystal  Car¬ 
ter  picked  up  the  mirror,  a  heavy  feeling  in  her 
heart. 

“Oh,  Peg,'’  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  mingled  joy  and 
amazement,  “it  looks  beautiful.  How  did  you  ever 
do  it?  I  know  mother  will  just  love  it,  she  can’t 
help  it.” 

“Merci,  beaucoup,  Mam’selle”  mimicked  Peg, 
“C’est  quite  chic.  So,  what  you  might  say  ‘sopheesto- 
cate’.” 

Both  girls  joined  in  the  laughter.  Suddenly  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  sharp  peal  of  the  door  bell. 

“Great  heavens,  it  s  my  mother,”  exclaimed  Crys. 
“Peg,  dear,  do  run  down  and  open  the  door.  I  bolt¬ 
ed  it  from  the  inside  before  I  came  up.  And  Peg, 
if  she  wants  me,  tell  her  I’ll  be  right  down,  but  don’t 
tell  her  about  my  hair,  please!” 

In  a  few  seconds  Peg  burst  breathlessly  into 
the  room.  “You’re  to  go  right  down,  Crys.  She  has 
something  to  show  you  and — oh  Crys,  do  you  think 
she’ll  be  terribly  angry  with  me?” 

“Of  course  not,  you  silly  goose,”  scoffed  Crys, 
“I’m  sure  she’ll  love  it.” 

But  Crys  wasn’t  sure  and  she  was  very  nervous 
as  she  went  down  the  stairs. 

“Crys,  why,  what  on  earth — !  Come  here  child,” 
said  Mrs.  Carter  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way.  “Well, 
what  have  you  two  scamps  been  up  to  while  I’ve 
been  away?  Crystal  Carter,  I  ought  to  take  your 
surprise  right  back  to  the  store,  hut  your  hair  does 
look  so  lovely  that  I  haven’t  the  heart  to  punish  you. 
Go  get  that  box  on  the  table,  dear.  I  got  that  little 
blue  dress  that  you  like  so  well  in  ‘The  Smart 
Shoppe’  for  tomorrow.” 

Mrs.  Carter  suddenly  found  herself  caught  in  a 
wild  hear  hug  and  laughingly  forced  to  dance  a  jig 
around  the  room  with  the  two  happiest  girls  in 
Craigville.  Dorothy  Folsom,  ’38. 

THE  IMAGINARY  GHOST 

It  was  quite  late  the  night  before  the  annual 
races  were  to  take  place  at  Fairfield,  when  a  young 
man  appeared  before  a  very  dilapidated  inn.  He  had 
been  refused  lodgings  at  several  other  boarding 
places  because  they  were  all  crowded. 

His  clothes  were  dusty  and  his  shoes  were  badly 
in  need  of  a  shine;  for  he  had  trudged  a  long  way 
from  the  railroad  station.  All  vehicles  had  left  the 
station  by  the  time  the  man  got  off  the  train,  so  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  was  walk. 

An  old  white  haired  man  answered  the  stranger’s 
knock  on  the  inn  door.  The  inn-keeper  replied  nega¬ 
tively  to  the  man’s  inquiry  for  a  room,  but  as  he  saw 
the  tired  and  disappointed  look  on  his  face,  he 
thought  of  the  attic  room.  He  told  the  stranger  he 


was  welcome  to  sleep  in  the  attic  but  no  one  had 
dared  sleep  there  since  the  last  race  at  Fairfield, 
twenty  years  ago.  There  followed  this  episode: 

It  had  been  a  bright,  moonlight  night  and  the  inn 
was  crowded.  It  was  necessary  for  one  man  to  use 
the  attic  room,  which  he  obligingly  did.  About  mid¬ 
night  we  heard  him  running,  half-falling,  down  the 
stairs.  He  claimed  that  he  had  seen  some  dark 
figures  move  across  the  front  of  his  bed  and  they 
made  weird,  sqeeky  sounds.  Since  then,  there  had 
been  nobody  who  would  enter  the  room.  It  held  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted. 

The  inquiring  lodger  was  a  sensible  man  and  did 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  so  despite  the  ghostly  tale  he 
decided  to  sleep  in  the  attic  room.  Along  about  mid¬ 
night,  when  everyone  was  asleep,  the  man  awoke 
with  a  start.  He  could  hear  a  weird  noise  that 
seemed  to  be  very  close.  As  he  glanced  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed  he  saw  a  dark  figure  swaying  back  and 
forth.  Very  quietly  slipping  out  of  bed  he  took  a 
nearby  chair  and  flung  it  full  force  at  the  figure. 
Bang!  The  chair  landed  on  the  floor  and  there 
came  one  loud  squeak,  as  a  gust  of  wind  began  to 
blow. 

The  next  morning  the  stranger  was  met  by  a 
group  of  people  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  waiting  to 
hear  if  he  had  seen  the  ghost.  He  smiled  at  the 
inn-keeper  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  fix  the 
blind  to  the  attic  window  as  it  squeaked  every  time 
the  wind  blew.  “Also,”  he  said,  “put  a  curtain  in 
the  window  so  as  to  prevent  the  moonlight  from  re¬ 
flecting  branches  of  the  tree,  outside  the  window,  on 
the  bedspread.” 

He  paid  for  his  lodgings  and  for  the  chair  he 
had  broken  as  he  flung  it  at  the  imaginary  ghost,  and 
then  left.  Doris  Ethier,  ’37. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  MIRACLE 

:  Assembled  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Von  Stern- 
heim,  were  four  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world. 
They  were  gravely  discussing  a  coming  event  that 
was  to  wipe  the  earth  from  the  universe.  It  was  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  4010,  and  it  had  been  estimated 
that  on  this  date  the  world  would  be  destroyed  if 
nothing  was  done  to  prevent  it.  Everything  had 
been  done  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  statement  or  to 
prevent  this  horrible  disaster  from  happening,  but  it 
seemed  inevitable.  A  star,  many  times  larger  than 
the  earth,  seemed  to  have  been  forced  from  its  path 
around  the  sun  by  a  collision  with  some  smaller 
body,  and  it  was  headed  directly  for  the  earth.  It 
had  revolved  around  the  sun  about  two  hundred 
times,  and  each  time  it  went  a  little  further  off  its 
course  and  came  nearer  to  the  earth.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  would  crash  on  this  date. 

But  these  great  scientists  had  discovered  a  way 
of  preventing  this  great  calamity.  Nearly  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  had  been  working  for  the  last 
two  weeks  building  a  giant  magnet  to  attract  a  small 
star,  which  would  crash  into  the  earth  and  push  the 
earth  out  of  the  larger  star’s  way,  but  would  not 
damage  the  earth  very  much.  The  magnet  had  been 
built  in  Africa  because  this  continent  was  the  most 
sparsely  settled.  This  magnet  consisted  of  iron, 
steel,  lodestone,  and  other  magnetic  substances.  It 
was  rather  crudely  constructed  and  was  about  four 
times  the  size  of  the  Empire  State  Building.  All  the 
iron  that  could  possibly  be  secured  had  been  put  into 
this  magnet  and  tons  of  lodestone  had  been  added. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  this  plan  might  not 
succeed.  The  magnet  might  serve  to  attract  the 
larger  star  even  more  to  the  earth,  and  the  liitle  star 
might  become  permanently  attracted  to  the  earth  and 
lead  it  to  an  even  more  horrible  destruction.  But 
the  people  of  the  world  trusted  implicitly  in  this 
plan  for  none  could  devise  a  better  one. 

The  hour  which  was  set  for  completing  the  mag¬ 
netic  attraction  between  the  earth  and  the  small 
star,  was  drawing  near,  and  two  of  the  scientists 
left  the  spacious  laboratory  for  the  huge  magnet 
which  was  situated  in  an  open  field  from  which  all 
houses  and  other  buildings  had  been  cleared  away. 
The  laboratory  was  the  only  building  around  the 
tnagnet,  and  all  the  other  dwellings  for  miles  around 
had  been  vacated.  An  electric  plant  had  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  laboratory  and  hundreds  of  wires  of 
different  sizes  ran  from  the  laboratory  to  the  magnet. 
The  principle  of  this  plan  was  simply  to  combine  all 
tnagnetic  forces  into  one  great  force.  Sir  Clarence 
Darby  and  M.  Louis  de  Chateau,  two  of  the  scientists 
involved,  were  to  make  connections  at  the  magnet, 
and  the  other  two  scientists,  Dr.  Von  Sternheim  and 
Mark  Hamilton,  were  to  remain  in  the  laboratory 
and  apply  the  levers  which  released  the  flow  of  elec¬ 


tricity.  There  were  also  several  other  scientists 
who  were  busy  attending  to  the  generator  and  other 
electrical  apparatus  in  the  laboratory.  Not  one  of 
these  men  betrayed  any  sign  of  emotion  in  his  face, 
even  though  they  all  knew  they  were  in  danger  of 
death  by  being  crushed  to  death  when  the  star  struck 
the  earth. 

A  signal  was  given  from  the  men  at  the  magnet 
and  each  man  in  the  laboratory  went  to  the  post 
assigned  to  him.  The  machinery  in  the  laboratory 
began  to  buzz  and  hum,  and  at  a  sign  from  Sir  Clar¬ 
ence,  M.  Louis  pushed  down  one  of  the  levers.  Noth¬ 
ing  happened.  He  pushed  the  other  one  down.  The 
magnet  grew  red  hot.  They  thought  it  would  ex¬ 
plode,  but  it  did  not.  Sir  Clarence  directed  the 
Frenchman  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  levers,  and 
he  rushed  upstairs  to  the  most  gigantic  telescope 
ever  made.  He  directed  it  to  the  star  which  was 
being  attracted.  It  was  moving  toward  the  earth 
slowly  but  steadily.  But  so  was  the  larger  star. 
The  sky  had  already  begun  to  darken,  and  it  was  cool 
and  quiet  outside.  Everything  depended  on  the  star 
which  reached  the  earth  first.  Sir  Clarence  ran 
downstairs  and  out  to  the  magnet.  The  other  scien¬ 
tists  had  discovered  that  one  of  the  wires  was  broken 
and  did  not  carry  any  electricity  to  the  magnet  and 
they  were  desperately  trying  to  repair  it.  One  of 
the  men  came  running  out  of  the  laboratory  with  a 
coil  of  wire  exactly  like  the  one  they  were  trying  to 
repair,  and  after  some  time  they  fixed  the  broken 
wire. 

After  two  hours  of  breath-taking  suspense,  the 
small  star  struck  the  earth  with  a  crash,  saving  it 
from  destruction.  But  all  of  the  brave  scientists  who 
accomplished  this  miracle  and  saved  the  world  were 
crushed  to  a  pulp  by  the  star.  The  magnet  was 
driven  far  into  the  earth  and  the  laboratory  was 
smashed  to  pieces.  The  star  was  gradually  pulled 
"wav  from  the  earth  by  the  passing  large  star,  leav¬ 
ing  most  of  the  continent  of  Africa  a  great  hole  that 
sank  far  into  the  earth.  But  soon  the  neighboring 
oceans  filled  in  this  hole.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Africa  had  left  the  continent  and  those  who  had  not 
were  dead.  But  the  ones  who  had  fled  to  other 
countries  created  another  problem  of  over-popula¬ 
tion  that  bothered  the  world  for  many  years. 

Edward  Ryan,  ’38. 

THE  OLD  WATER  MILL 
Listen  to  the  water  mill, 

Throughout  the  livelong  day; 

How  the  clicking  of  the  wheel 
Wears  the  time  away. 

Lazily  the  Autumn  breeze 
Stirs  the  brightly  colored  leaves. 

From  the  field  the  reapers  sing 
While  binding  up  their  sheaves. 

Rita  Nolan,  ’37. 
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School  Activities 


OUR  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

Heretofore,  there  has  been  little  said  about  the 
work  of  the  orchestra  and  band.  The  members  of 
the  orchestra  have  attended  the  rehearsals  faithfully 
every  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  band  has  attended 
its  rehearsals  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  When 
extra  rehearsals  are  necessary,  the  pupils  have  to 
postpone  their  plans  to  some  other  day  in  order  to 
be  present  at  these  meetings. 

Miss  Burns  has  worked  laboriously  and  with 
abundance  of  patience  in  directing  the  orchestra  and 
band  for  different  occasions.  The  majority  of  the 
members  are  just  beginners,  and  are  doing  very 
well.  When  preparing  for  a  special  performance,  a 
rehearsal  is  held  the  night  before,  as  well  as  in  the 
afternoon.  The  orchestra  and  band  have  taken  part 
in  many  of  the  performances  and  helped  to  make 
them  successful. 

The  prize-speaking  contests  are  made  more  en¬ 
tertaining  by  having  the  orchestra  play  various  se¬ 
lections.  Foot-ball  games  are  made  more  interesting 
and  colorful  by  the  band.  The  orange  of  the  uni¬ 
forms  stands  out  brightly  against  the  black  part. 
The  band  has  made  very  good  showings  at  these  foot¬ 
ball  games,  for  they  are  drilled  often  to  keep  in 
good  formation  while  marching.  At  the  senior  plays 
the  orchestra  furnishes  the  music  between  the  acts. 
With  music  filling  in  these  pauses,  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  curtains  seem  shorter. 

The  orchestra  has  also  played  at  numerous 
assemblies.  On  November  eighth  of  this  year  the 
orchestra  participated  in  the  Armistice  Day  Assem¬ 
bly;  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marguerite  C.  Burns 
the  program  was  opened  by  playing  “Racocsy  March” 
and  closed  the  program  with  the  selection,  “The 
Thunderer.” 

At  the  Music  Festival  given  each  year,  the 
Woburn  High  School  is  represented  by  the  orchestra 
and  band.  The  pupils  should  be  justly  proud  of 
them. 

At  the  festival  held  last  year  in  Quincy  on 
May  18,  1935,  the  orchestra  and  band  received  very 
good  ratings.  Approximately  every  city  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  represented  at  these  Music  Festivals. 
Each  orchestra  plays  at  the  time  and  place  indicated 
on  the  program  and  while  an  orchestra  is  playing, 
the  judges  watch  for  all  the  good  and  bad  points. 
After  all  the  orchestras  have  finished,  the  judges 
then  decide  what  the  ratings  should  be.  About  a 
week  later  the  ratings  are  mailed  to  each  diretcor. 
Miss  Burns  informed  the  orchestra  that  it  received 
the  ratings  of  “superior”,  the  highest  rating  that 


could  be  obtained.  The  procedure  for  the  band  is 
about  the  same,  and  they  received  the  second  best 
rating,  that  of  “excellent.” 

Then  on.  May  25,  1935  the  Woburn  High  School 
was  again  represented  by  five  members  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  who  played  in  the  symphony  orchestra  at 
the  New  England  High  School  Festival,  held  in  Low¬ 
ell,  Massachusetts.  The  five  members  were:  Doris 
L.  Drisko,  Emily  Gallagher,  Gregory  Nazarian,  Lloyd 
King,  and  Frances  M.  Elenchuk.  This  symphony 
orchestra  was  composed  of  approximately  one  hund¬ 
red  fifty  pupils.  A  few  members  from,  the  different 
high  school  orchestras  of  various  cities  of  New 
England  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  this  gala 
affair.  The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Francis  Findley  of  the  Conservatory,  and  had  to 
rehearse  about  eight  hours  a  day  for  three  days.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  performance  was  given  before  a 
large  number  of  people  who  greatly  enjoyed  it.  The 
pieces  played  were:  “Symphony  in  D  Minor”  (First 
Movement)  by  Cisar  Franck;  “Carmen  Suite  No.  2” 
by  Georges  Bizet;  and  “The  Voyage  of  the  Mayflow¬ 
er,”  by  Paul  White.  At  the  close  of  the  performance 
Mr.  Paul  White,  the  composer  of  “The  Voyage  of  the 
Mayflower,”  came  on  the  stage  and  said  a  few  words. 
Participating  in  this  gallant  affair  was  a  marvelous 
experience  for  those  who  took  part. 

You  can  see  that  the  orchestra  and  band  are 
always  busily  occupied  in  preparing  for  one  occas¬ 
ion  or  another,  and  deserve  the  respect  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  school. 

THE  HOME  ROOM  PERIOD 

The  fourth  period  on  Friday  has  been  given  to 
the  home  room  for  the  purpose  of  character  building 
and  training.  The  teachers  and  pupils  have  coop¬ 
erated  in  an  attempt  to  make  this  period  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness 
by  all,  without  forgetting  the  worthy  object  for 
which  the  time  was  originally  intended. 

ASSEMBLIES 

On  October  6,  Mr.  Walker  spoke  to  the  school  on 
the  importance  of  discipline  during  fire  drills.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  this  year  our  school  had  a 
larger  enrollment  than  ever  before,  so  every  student 
must  cooperate  in  bringing  about  more  orderly  drills. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  assembly  period,  the 
school  under  the  leadership  of  the  cheer  leaders 
practiced  the  football  cheers. 

On  October  20,  the  school  was  entertained  by  the 
General  Motors  Company.  Moving  pictures  were 
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shown  in  which  both  the  construction  and  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Chevrolet  were  clearly  and  interesting¬ 
ly  shown. 

On  November  8,  the  Woburn  High  School  held  its 
annual  Armistice  Day  exercises  with  Mr.  Walker 
presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Rakoczy  March 

Orchestra 

Flag  Salute 

Entire  Assembly 

Armistice  Day  —  Lest  We  Forget  Anonymous 

Robert  Mobbs 
Saxophone  Sole  —  Swinging  Time 

Eleanor  Costello  Accompanist:  Mary  Callahan 
The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead  O'Hara 

John  P.  Connolly 

Unknown  Bruce  Barton 

Mary  Bradley 

Guest  Speakers 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Francis  Scott  Key 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

The  Thunderer 

Orchestra 


WRITING  A  POEM 
I’ve  been  thinking,  thinking,  thinking, 
Wondering  what  to  write, 

I’ve  been  sitting  by  the  fireside 
Almost  all  the  night. 

I  was  getting  drowsy,  . 

And  my  thoughts  were  far  away, 

I  could  not  seem  to  concentrate 
On  something  fit  to  say. 

Finally  after  hours  of  thought, 

I  wrote  this  little  verse, 

It  may  sound  a  little  foolish 
But  others  might  do  worse. 

Marjorie  Harris,  ’38. 

BUSY  WATERS 
Wise  big  rivers, 

Busy  little  brooks, 

Silly  little  streamlets, 

That  run  to  and  fro, 

Join  hands  together 
To  make  the  ships  go. 


CHRISTMAS 

Once  again,  as  through  the  years, 

Men  lay  aside  their  frets  and  petty  fears 
To  ponder  o’er  that  ancient  story 
Of  a  star  that  shone  in  holy  glory 
O'er  a  stable  cold  and  chill. 

Where  in  the  gray  and  breaking  morn, 

A  holy  Babe  was  lowly  born 
To  teach  all  men  that  peace  and  love 
Are  priceless  gifts  sent  from  above; 

To  ease  men's  hearts  of  care  and  pain 
When  sore  beset  by  worldly  gain. 

On  Christmas  Eve  that  star  gleams  still 
O’er  every  dale  and  woodland  hill, 
Bringing  blessed  joy  and  exultation 
To  every  man  and  every  nation. 

James  A.  Burke,  ’36. 


Wise  big  rivers, 

That  often  flood  the  land; 

Busy  little  brooklets 
That  hum  as  they  they  run; 

Silly  little  streamlets, 

Always  willing  to  go; 

All  help  to  make 
The  big  ships  go. 

Mary  Pecora,  ’38. 


TILL  TOMORROW 


When  you  are  beside  me  to  guide  me,  my  dear, 

My  troubles,  like  bubbles,  will  soon  disappear; 
Then  till  tomorrow,  you’ll  chase  away  sorrow, 

Then  you’ll  be  gone,  like  the  strains  of  an  exquisite 
song. 


Mary  Bradley,  ’36. 


NOVEMBER  AND  JUNE 
The  days  are  drab  and  dreary, 

The  trees  of  leaves  are  bare, 

The  chill  November  wind  is  blowing, 
But  no  one  seems  to  care. 


For  hearts  can  carry  roses 
And  still  remember  June; 

And  lips  can  smile  in  November, 

As  lips  can  smile(  in  June. 

I 

So,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
Carry  in  your  heart  a  tune, 

And  see  in  sodden  leaves 
The  green  of  coming  June. 

Mary  Donahoe,  ’37. 
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MA  PETITE  SOEUR 

Ma  petite  soeur  est  trcs  douce, 

Elle  a  la  rose  pour  la  bouche. 

Les  yeux  sont  bleus  et  brilles, 

Elle  est  une  tres  jolie  fille. 

Mary  Bradley,  ’36. 


WEATHER’S  INFLUENCE 

Skies  are  dark  and  cloudy, 

Wet  leaves  strewn  around; 

Everything  looks  dark  and  gloomy, 

Makes  you  want  to  frown. 

Comes  a  bright  and  cheery  day, 

Don’t  you  feel  light-hearted,  though? 
It’s  the  weather,  don’t  you  think, 

That  makes  you  want  to  “stop”  or  “go”? 

Emelie  Gallagher,  36. 


THE  RAIN 

There's  something  soothing  in  its  sound, 

As  it  falls  upon  the  ground. 

Drop  by  drop  in  endless  chain, 

Beating  out  its  sad  refrain. 

It  tills  the  air  with  its  forlorn  sigh 
Of  regret  on  departure  from  all  high. 

To  have  forsaken  immortal  worth, 

And  rest  its  ashes  with  that  of  earth. 

I  often  wonder  how  great  a  crime 
A  raindrop  must  commit,, 

To  be  banished  from  its  heavenly  joys, 

And  dwell  among  our  earthly  toys? 

Martha  Goldstein,  ’37. 

WAVES 

From  the  deck  of  my  spacious  steamer, 

I  watch  the  waves  at  play, 

And  they  seem  to  form  a  mountain, 

But  then  they  break  away. 

They  look  so  very  graceful 

As  they  sway  gently  up  and  down, 

And  there  isn’t  a  prettier  sight 
Than  when  the  ocean’s  calm. 

Mary  Byron,  ’36. 

FANCIES 

A  cloud 

Against  the  deep  blue  sky, 

A  flower, 

A  snatch  of  song, 

Are  pictures  to  carry  in  my  heart 
The  whole  day  long. 

Margaret  Dobbins,  ’36. 

GRANDMA 

Grandma  is  the  dearest  one 

With  her  silks  and  dainty  lace; 

Would  charm  the  boldest,  bravest  knight 
With  her  smiles  and  sweetest  grace; 

For  she  has  trod  the'  path  of  life, 

Not  always  strewn  with  flowers, 

With  shining  clouds,  and  rainbow  lanes 
And  walls  of  leafy  bowers. 

Jeanne  Young,  ’38. 


LOVE’S  REMINISCENCE 

Like  a  dream  that  passed  away, 

Remains  the  memory  of  love  so  gay 
That  flamed  in  youthful  days  of  yore, 

But  now,  alas,  will  burn  no  more. 

You  have  gone  a  vision  sweet, 

Love  no  more  will  guide  your  feet. 
Perhaps  the  angels  hold  you  tight 
In  their  soft  enveloping  light. 

Evelyn  E.  Cornett,  ’36. 


THE  LADDER  TO  SUCCESS 

The  ladder  of  life  which  we  must  climb 
Steadily  upward,  one  round  at  a  time: 
Application  and  Study  the  first  round  must  be, 
If  success  we  would  reach  at  the  top,  you  see. 

But  don’t  forget  to  step  right  above, 

The  ones  called  Idleness,  Pride,  and  Self  Love. 
A  steady  hand,  and  the  will  to  do, 

Is  all  that  is  needed  to  see  you  through. 

Alphonse  Briand,  ’38. 


FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship  is  like  a  seed 
Growing  to  a  lovely  plant; 

Only  it  takes  care  and  patience 
And  is  easy  to  supplant. 

You  may  think  you’ll  never  need 
A  friend  who’s  tried  and  true, 

But  on  some  dark  and  dreary  day 
A  friend  will  come  to  you. 

As  you  go  on  through  life, 

Take  care  of  the  fruitful  seed 
With  sunshine,  love,  and  smiles, 

It  will  help  you  in  your  need. 

Esther  Donahoe,  ’36. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


CLASS  IG1 

IG1  is  our  section, 

Of  pupils  we  have  a  large  collection; 

Some  are  short,  some  are  tall, 

But  we  like  them  one  and  all. 

Of  quiet  girls,  we  have  but  few, 

Whose  names  I’ll  mention  now  to  you; 

They’re  Margaret  Dobbins  and  Frances  McElhiney. 
But  bashful  ones!  we  haven’t  any. 

Betty  Davitt  and  Emilie  Gallagher  are  so  neat, 

With  Eleanor  Blake  and  Esther  Donahoe  they  can’t 
be  beat; 

And  Betty  Hall,  who  is  so  kind, 

A  better  team  you  could  not  And. 

Dorothy  Hitchins  and  Elizabeth  Doherty  are  a 
scream, 

And  along  with  Betsy  Lawrence  they’re  quite  a  team. 
Now  Jeannette  Hoff  and  Barbara  Walker  are  so  smart 
They  surely  give  us  quite  a  start. 

Great  pals  are  Mary  Hennessey  and  Anna  Dango, 
You’ll  always  meet  them  wherever  you  go. 

Dorothy  McGarry  and  Estelle  Krupsky  will  soon 
reach  fame. 

And  give  the  Woburn  High  School  a  grand  old  name. 

Helen  Trainor  and  Dorothy  Lawn  you’ll  never  find, 
In  their  homework  far  behind. 

And  Betty  Boyd  and  Wilhelmina  Rafter 
You  will  see,  are  always  full  of  laughter. 

Louise  Murphy  and  Ruth  Keating  are  great  friends 
Who’ll  stick  together  until  the  end. 

And  though  the  boys  are  very  few, 

I’ll  try  my  best  to  describe  them  to  you. 

Charles  Anagostopolus  and  Walter  Carroll,  the  pupils 
say, 

Will  soon  turn  the  teacher’s  hair  gray. 

Now  Homer  Boissonault  and  Francis  Cameron  you 
will  find, 

About  their  homework,  well,  —  never  mind. 

Betty  Boyd,  ’36. 

Ask  L.  McKittrick  what  sweet  thing  calls  him 

“Whitey.”  She’s  from  Winchester,  isn’t  she,  Les? 
***** 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
three  holes  in  the  ground?” 

“Well,  well,  well.” 

***** 

Maggie  Hutchinson  wants  a  football  hero,  so  R^ 
Jones  has  to  play  second  fiddle. 


Mr.  Walker:  “McLaughlin,  will  you  please  pat  those 
dogs  out  front?  I’m  sympathetic,  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  my  growth  didn’t  equal  the  size  of  my 
feet.” 

***** 

Miss  Crovo  causes  a  lot  of  distraction  in  Room  28. 
***** 

Why  did  Mr.  Walker  quit  correcting  papers  after 
he  finished  Greeno’s? 

***** 

Where’s  Gordon? 

“Prof.”  Gordon:  “I’m  going  to  be  sick  next  Tues¬ 
day,  Ma;  we’re  having  a  test  in  Physics.” 

*  *  *  *  ij: 

Why  is  the  Assistant  Manager  doing  so  well  in 
Algebra? 

***** 

Mr.  Ricker  to  “Snoz”  McLaughlin:  “Have  you 
a  plumber’s  license?” 

***** 

Aleit  fan  at  practice:  “Look,  Joe  Shelzo  has  his 
graduating  year  on  his  jersey,  No.  36.” 

Bright;  W-it:  “Yeah,  so’s  Torrice,  No.  40.” 

***** 

Miss  C'onant,  translating:  “And  the  twelve 
months  took  good  care  of  their  little  girl.” 

Fifi  Reuell,  just  waking  up:  “Where’d  they  get 
her?” 

***** 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Smith,  come  in  after  school  and  cover 
that  book.” 

McDonough :  “I  fooled  him;  I  left  mine  at  home.” 
***** 

Teacher:  “Did  I  ever  have  you  in  my  class  before?” 
Pupil:  “Oh,  yes!  Many  years  ago.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  kind  of  gum  do  you  chew,  Henry?” 
Henry:  “Beechnut.” 

Teacher:  “No  good.  I  like  Spearmint.” 

***** 

Miss  Preston:  “What  is  a  dialogue?” 

Bright  Student:  “A  book  that  they  print  things  in.” 
***** 

The  1935  William  Shakespeare  flunked  in  his 
English. 

***** 

The  time  when  leaves  begin  to  urn  is  not  only 
in  the  autumn.  It’s  the  night  bdfore  the  exams 
begin. 

***** 

Teacher:  “Is  your  theme  original?” 

Pupil:  “Oh  yes,  I  copied  it  from  a  book.” 

***** 

Answer  to  question  in  history  test  —  Albert  the 
Great  was  bothered  by  the  Dames. 
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Teacher:  “Are  you  copying  from  your  book?” 
Pupil  (during  exam.) :  “Yes,  but  I’m  only  copying 

the  answers.” 

***** 

SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Miss  Burke:  “What  was  George  Eliot’s  real  name?” 

Brilliant  Pupil:  “Madge  Evans.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  the  term  “King 
of  Swat?” 

Pupil:  “Oh  yes,  fly  swatter.” 

***** 

Mr.  Walker 
Colonel  to  U.  S. 

But  “Daddy”  to  US. 

j|e  *  *  *  sfc 

Teacher:  “Since  you  have  copied  your  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  next  week  in  advance  I  shall  accept  no 
excuses,  such  as  —  ‘My  rich  uncle  came  on  from 
Philadelphia’  or  ‘I  had  a  cut  finger’  or  any  other 
excuse.” 

***** 

J.  Harkins:  “I  wish  the  teacher  would  let  me 

get  more  sleep.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

A.  Glover  seems  to  have  an  enormous  attraction 

for  the  opposite  sex. 

***** 

Teacher:  “Pupils  in  row  four  can  start  to  work 
anytime.” 

Pupil:  “I  have  my  homework  done.” 

Teacher:  “Well  then,  if  this  is  the  case,  everyone 

must  be  prepared.” 

***** 

Teacher  (speaking  to  student  who  was  absent 
on  election  day) :  “Joe,  where  were  you  yesterday, 
out  to  vote?” 


Old  and  New  Songs 

“East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon”.  .Geometry 

“Ya  Gotta  Be  a  Football  Hero”  . Twombley 

“Heartaches”  . Report  Cards 

“Stay  Out  of  My  Dreams”  . Examinations 

“Life’s  So  Complete”  .  Paul  M.  and  Ruthie  F. 

“We  Are  Jolly  Good  Fellows” . Football  Team 

“Going  to  Town”  . Skipping  School 

“Here’s  Hoping”  . Good  Marks 

“Parade  of  Wooden  Soldiers”  . High  Heels 

“Love  Nest”  . Any  Corridor  after  1.30 

“Rain”  . No  school. 

“Lost  in  a  Fog”  . French 

“Better  Think  Twice” _ Pink  Cards — Should  you 

bring  them  home. 

“Saint  Louis  Blues” . 3.10  Sessions 

“Two  Guitars”  . Normal  L.  and  Earl  S. 

“Little  White  Lies” . Yes,  we  did  our  homework. 

“It  Isn’t  Fair”  . . 3.10’s 

“Aintcha  Glad”  . No  homework. 


“As  You  Desire  Me”  . All  A’s. 

“I’m  Cutting  Out  Paper  Dolls”  ....Drawing  classes. 

“Hush  My  Mouth” . Classrooms. 

“Flirtation  Walk”  .  . . Corridors. 

“Stringing  Along  on  a  Shoestring” . After  Gym. 

Classes. 


“I’m  Nuts  About  Mutts”  ..Mgt.  Hutchinson’s  dog  at 

Football  Games. 

According  to  one  of  our  teachers  the  school 
should  be  run  with:  (1)  elevators,  (2)  no  tests,  (3) 
no  home  work,  (4)  plus  ice  cream  and  cake  on  every 
Friday. 

After  scrimmaging  for  several  weeks  in  room 
32,  our  physic  classes  finally  had  the  big  and  de¬ 
cisive  game  of  the  first  term.  According  to  the  latest 
reports,  the  majority  lost. 

jfJ  ❖  Jfc  *  ♦ 

Pupil  reading  theme  before  the  class:  “I  could 
smell  mother’s  pancakes,  as  they  came  floating  up 
the  stairs.” 

s£  Jfc  *  sf: 

Teacher:  “James,  close  the  window.” 

James:  “I  can’t  reach  it.”  (after  trying) 

Teacher  (angrily) :  “Well,  step  on  a  piece  of  paper; 
then  see  if  you  can.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Pupil:  “Mr.  - ,  what  kind  of  cigars  do  you 

smoke?” 

Mr.  - :  “I  smoke  0.  P.’s.” 

Pupil:  “What  are  those?” 

Mr. - :  “Other  People’s.” 

***** 

Teacher  (to  pupil  reciting  in  low  voice):  “Stand 
straight  and  throw  your  voice  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room.” 

Pupil:  “If  I  throw  my  voice  to  the  corner  of  the 
room,  you  won’t  be  able  to  hear  me  at  all.” 
***** 

Mr.  Ring:  “Where  is  the  abdominal  cavity?” 

J.  Waldron:  “In  the  leg.” 

*  *  Jfc  jfc 

Mr.  Ring:  “How  should  the  feet  be  pointed?” 
DePanfilo:  “In  front  of  us.” 

Waldron  (walking  into  a  restaurant) :  “Do  you 
serve  crabs  here?” 

Waiter:  “Yes,  we  serve  anyone  here  —  sit  right 
down.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Pupil:  “Call  me  a  taxi.” 

Officer:  “All  right — you’re  a  taxi.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  kind  of  books  would  you  prefer  to 
use?” 

Pupil:  “One  with  answers  in  them.” 
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A  girl  is  at  the  board  drawing  a  figure  of  a  ge¬ 
ometry  proposition. 

Teacher:  “John,  what  are  you  doing  there?” 
John:  “Reading  a  book.” 

Teacher:  “Well  turn  around  and  look  at  Mary’s 
figure. 

***** 

Jack:  “Why  don’t  you  take  the  General  Course?” 
Joe:  “Why  should  I?  I’m  net  going  to  be  a 
general.” 

***** 

Miss  Brink:  “Tell  us  about  Tallyrand.” 

Edward:  “Sally  Rand  was  a  dancer  at  the  World’s 
Fair.” 

***** 

Mr.  Bean:  “Pass  out  in  Sections.” 

Please  show  us  how  Mr.  Bean. 
***** 

Marvel  of  the  Centuries 

A  Sophomore  reports  at  6:45  instead  of  7:45  for 

tardy  session. 

***** 

W anted 

A  teacher  who  gives  no  pink  cards, 

A  teacher  who  is  amusing, 

A  teacher  who  doesn’t  give  any  1.30’s  or  3.10’s, 
A  teacher1  who  can’t  make  D’s  or  E’s. 
Congratulations  are  in  order:  — 

1.  Hearty  congratulations  to  our  boys  who  made 

a  fine  showing  and  made  us  see  what  “good 
sportsmanship”  means  on  the  football  field. 

2.  Congratulations  to  the  band,  John  Tuttle,  and  the 

cheer  leaders  for  their  fine  showing  at  the 
football  games. 

3.  Congratulations  to  Room  23  for  selling  the  most 

football  tickets.  May  they  derive  much  en¬ 
joyment  from  this,  their  second  banner. 

4.  Congratulations  to  Ruth  Smyth  and  Lillian  White 

for  winning  the  shorthand  dictionaries  for  ex¬ 
cellency  in  that  subject. 

***** 

W.  H.  S„  INC. 

Our  school  is  like  a  business  firm, 

Following  its  daily  routine. 

Each  member  trying  hard  to  learn, 

Though  difficult  it  may  seem. 

Early  in  the  morning  at  ten  past  eight, 

Our  school  begins;  you  must  not  be  late! 

Time  for  devotions  and  then  to  class, 

If  not  prepared  you  will  not  pass. 

With  the  1:30  bell  comes  no  disappointments, 

We  hope  that  our  day’s  work  is  through. 

But  those  who  have  made  previous  appointments, 
Stay  until  twenty  past  two. 

Ulrica  Stramwall,  ’38. 


Miss  Salmon:  “Walter,  would  you  mind  proving  the 
20th  proposition?” 

W.  Wilcox:  “I’ll  get  all  mixed  up.  There’s  a  couple 
of  statements  I  don’t  know.” 

Miss  Salmon:  “But,  there  are  only  a  couple  of 
statements  to  it.” 

Wilcox:  “Well,  those  are  the  ones  I  don’t  know.” 
***** 

Teacher:  “What  happened  to  Joseph  in  the  fog  last 
week?” 

Pupil:  “Everything  he  touched  was  mist.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Were  you  very  sick  yesterday?” 

Luch:  “Yes.” 

Teacher:  “What  was  your  trouble?” 

Lynch:  “I  had  lint  on  my  lung  from  chewing  the 
rag.” 

***** 

Doctor  (after  reviving  victim) :  “How  did  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  take  that  stuff?  Didn’t  you  see  the  sign 
on  the  bottle?  It  said  ‘poison’.” 

Toni:  “Yes,  but  I  didn’t  believe  it.” 

Doctor:  “Why  not?” 

Toni :  “There  was  a  sign  right  under  it  that  read 
‘lye’.” 

***** 

First  Student:  “The  hospital  has  eleven  beds  open.” 
Second  Student:  “For  what?” 

First  Student:  “For  the  team  opposing  Woburn.” 

Latin  Teacher:  “Translate  ‘rex  fugit’,  John.” 

John:  “The  king  flees.” 

Latin  Teacher:  “But,  John,  how  many  times  must  I 
tell  y°u  to  use  the  perfect  sign?” 

John:  “Oh!  The  King  has  fleas.” 

***** 

Miss  Salmon:  “John,  what’s  a  square?” 

J.  Murphy:  “It  has  four  corners.” 

Miss  Salmon:  “No,  that’s  the  White  Spot.” 

***** 

First  Pupil:  “J  heard  you  have  a  new  washing  ma¬ 
chine.” 

Second  Pupil:  “Yes,  but  I  don’t  like  it.” 

First  Pupil:  “Why  not?” 

Second  Pupil:  “Because  every  time  I  get  into  it  to 
take  a  bath  the  paddles  knock  me  down.” 
***** 

Pupil:  “Please  may  I  get  a  drink?” 

Mr.  Ring:  “Yes,  but  come  back  sober.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Would  it  be  a  crime  to  kill  a  man’s 
horse?” 

Boy:  “Yes,  because  the  man  might  be  attached  to 
it.” 

***** 

Who  is  the  most  perfect  model  for  a  dream  boy? 
Charles  Flaherty  in  Room  28. 
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Teacher:  “John,  make  up  a  sentence  with  the  word 
‘notwithstanding’  in  it.’’ 

John:  “I  wore  out  the  seat  of  my  pants  notwith¬ 
standing.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Com.  Geog.  Teacher:  “Herbert  get  up  and  read  your 
topic.” 

Herbert  stalks  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  blurts 
out  “Oats.” 

Is  Mary  McDonald  still  going  around  with  a  don¬ 
key?  (Wells) 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  class  in  Miss  Walsh’s  room  was  noisy  and 

Miss  Walsh  said,  “Order  class!” 

Sally  Watt  (who  had  been  dozing  off) :  “One 

ham  sandwich.” 

***** 

Child:  “Say,  mister,  where  do  all  the  bugs  go  in 
the  winter?” 

Man:  “Search  me.” 

Child:  “Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  just  wanted  to  know.” 
***** 

Miss  Gilmour:  “Olive  Taylor,  did  you  bring  Ger¬ 
many  in?” 

Olive  Taylor:  “No,  my  mother  vouldn’t  let  me  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  belong  to  us  and  I  can’t  take 
other  people’s  things.” 

***** 

Mr.  Ring:  “Eva  Wollinger,  what’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  you  and  a  fish  in  regard  to  vertebrae?” 

Eva  Wollinger:  “A  fish  can  swim.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “The  last  bell  has  rung.” 

Pupil:  “So  what?” 

Teacher:  “Keep  quiet.” 

***** 

Harold  Spencer  —  the  triple  threat  of  the  football 
team  —  drop,  slip,  and  fumble. 

*•  *  *  *  * 

Loch’nvar  — -  Paul  Garvey. 

The  Prize  Sophomore  —  Buckey  Keating. 

The  Blond  Bullet  —  Pat  Waldron. 

All  Arournd  Athlete  —  Chicken  O’Donnell. 

***** 

Teacher:  “John,  how  many  bones  have  you  in  your 
body?” 

Tr>hn:  “More  than  I  should  have.” 

Teacher:  “Where  did  you  get  the  extra  ones?” 

John:  “I  had  sardines  for  lunch.” 

***** 

What  is  Harold  Spencer  doing  outside  Room  16? 
***** 

You‘)l  never  miss  the  water 

Till  the  well  runs  dry; 

Yru’ll  never  graduate  from  High  School 

If  you  don’t  try. 


Teacher:  “Give  me  an  example  of  a  collective 
noun.” 

Charles:  “Garbage  man.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Burns:  “The  drum  major  has  to  be  tall  and 
good  looking.” 

Pupil:  “Why?” 

Miss  Burns:  “So  the  boys  will  pay  attention.” 
***** 

Miss  Gilmour:  “Why  haven’t  you  your  book  cov¬ 
ered?” 

R.  Shaw:  “I’m  sorry,  l^ut  it’s  yours.” 

Teacher:  “John,  give  me  a  sentence  with  the  word 
‘Egypt’  in  it.” 

John:  “See  that  fruit  man,  Egypt  me.” 

What  pupil  in  the  school  is  so  courteous  that  he  beats 
a  certain  teacher  to  the  doors  every  day  to  hold 
them  open  for  her? 

Said  teacher  to  her  pupil  dear, 

“Bring  it  at  1.30  to  me  here.” 

“Oh,  yes.  dear  teacher,  trust  in  me, 

For  it  will  be  there  no  later  than  three.” 

Teacher:  “What’s  wrong  with  this  sentence?  ‘The 
bull  and  the  cow  is  in  the  field’.” 

Pupil:  “The  cow  should  come  first.” 

***** 

Pupil  (com'ng  home  with  report  card) :  “Hey,  Pop, 
yu  flunked  in  Algebra.” 

According  to  history,  Napoleon  established  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor.  Perhaps  such  a  system  would 
work  well  in  our  school. 

***** 

If  that  enormous  attraction  of  A.  Grover  for  the 
opposite  sex  keeps  on  increasing,  he  may  soon 
find  himself  in  Reno. 

***** 

Can  you  imagine 

Earl  Allen  keeping  the  windows  closed  in  Room  14? 
Esther  Callahan  as  a  quiet  little  lassie? 

Lillian  Castine  not  doing  her  homework? 

Robert  Foley  reciting  part  of  the  Ancient  Mariner? 
Francis  McLaughlin  agreeing  with  Miss  McGowan 
in  English? 

Hubert  Robinson  going  to  sleep  in  Room  14?  Well, 
he  did! 

John  Fitzpatrick  as  an  English  professor?  Neither 
can  we. 

Elsa  Hanson  whispering  aloud? 

Edith  Larson  not  talking  with  her  hands? 

Anna  Manley  being  separated  from  Esther  Calla¬ 
han? 

Mary  McGann  without  her  smile? 
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Gladys  McLatchy  not  being  able  to  take  a  joke? 
Francis  Murray  taking  anything  seriously?  It’s 
bad  for  the  nerves. 

Albert  Ottariano  without  his  dimples? 

Joe  Roscillo  not  making  eyes  at  the  girls? 

Joe  Schelzo  taking  tap  dancing  lessons  from  Bessie 
Zimbel? 

William  Shaughnessey  without  freckles? 

Patricia  Thompson  teaching  Algebra  in  W.H.S.? 
Thomas  Woods  not  teasing  Patricia  for  her,  home¬ 
work? 

Lillian  MacDonald  being  serious?  It'S  not  being 
done. 

Ruth  Doherty  getting  to  school  at  7.45? 

Robert  Kee  not  missing  a  day  of  school  for  a 
month?  Not  in  his  line. 

Bessie  Zimbell  without  her  good  disposition? 
George  Pappas  passing  in  all  his  studies? 

Joe  Harkins  not  getting  3.10  s? 

Angelo  Marotto  not  talking  to  the  girls? 

IIIC2 

Our  division  is  really  some  group  to  know, 

We  all  are  quite  different,  as  I  hope  to  show: 

There’s  Vincent  McHugh  who’s  most  always  dream¬ 
ing, 

Especially  when  there’s  anyone  reading. 

John  Mulkern  is  a  fund  of  vast  information, 

Ask  him  a  question  and  he’ll  answer  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

Norman  Clayton  is  new.  in  our  school, 

We  surely  admire  his  respect  for  every  rule. 

Shirley  and  Phyllis  are  always  together, 

So  are  Rica  and  Lydia,  heedless  of  weather. 

Samara  and  Tirrell  are  the  two  little  boys, 

You  almost  expect  to  see  them  with  toys. 

E.  Schenck  and  I  get  along  quite  well, 

About  M.  Reeves  and  J.  Peary  only  good  things  to 
tell. 

Small  as  our  group  is,  there’s  been  no  one  left  out, 
And  that  will  be  heard  of,  I  haven’t  a  doubt. 

Stamatie  Sigalos,  ’388. 


*  *  *  *  * 


CENSUS  OF  THE 
Who  is  the 

Most  popular  boy? 
Most  popular  girl? 
Wittiest? 

Class  grind? 

Prettiest  girl? 

Class  athlete? 

Class  athlete? 

Class  book-worm? 
Class  comedian? 

Class  musician? 

Class  baby? 

Class  actor? 

Class  actress? 


SENIOR  CLASS 

Robert  Kee 
Jeannette  Hoff 
Lewis  Long 
Patricia  Thompson 
Betty  Davitt 
David  Grey 
Lucille  Miner 
Marguerite  Tracy 
Peter  Gianacopolus 
Doris  Drisco 
Margaret  Cogan 
Walter  Doherty 
Mary  Bradley 


Class  artist? 

Class  heartbreaker? 
Most  dependable? 
Most  carefree? 
Cutest  girl? 

Best  dressed? 

Most  innocent? 
Most  bashful? 


Walter  Wilcox 
Betsy  Lawrence 
Emelie  Gallagher 
George  Tynan 
Mary  McGann 
Dorothy  McGarry 
Esther  Donahue 
Lillian  Garnett 


Most  popular  with  the  ladies?  Francis  Murray 
Most  popular  with  the  men?  Eleanor  Blake 

Class  politician?  Joseph  Griffin 


Most  generous? 
Reckless  driver? 
Class  sheik? 
Laziest? 

Woman  hater? 
Man  hater? 

Class  poet? 

Class  flirt? 

Class  singer? 

Most  serious? 
Slowest? 

Brightest  student? 
Most  studious? 
Most  pleasant? 
Class  giggler? 
Friendliest? 


Betty  Hill 
R,obert  O’Neill 
Homer  Boiseneault 
Walter  Carroll 
Stephen  Miles 
Anna  Marshall 
Dorothy  Larson 
Evelyn  Rix 
Evelyn  Cornett 
Marie  Galante 
Robert  Mobbs 
Marie  Carroll 
Milton  Heald 
Margaret  Dobbins 
Doris  Cummings 
Eleanor  Russell 


During  a  history  class. 

Edward:  “Miss  Brink,  there  was  an  N.  R.  A.  before 
the  French  Revolution.” 

Miss  Brink  (puzzled) :  “What  do  you  mean?” 
Edward:  “Well,  N.  R.  A.  —  No  Rights  Allowed.’’ 


Mr.  O’Donnell’s  Physics  Class. 

Mr.  O’Donnell:  “All  papers  should  be  passed  in  on 
time.  Suppose  you  missed  the  train  by  a  second, 
what  would  you  do?” 

Torrice:  “I’d  run  and  catch  it.” 

$  *  *  *  * 

Doherty  and  Briand  talking  about  words  in  a 

composition. 

Doherty:  “I  had  99.” 

Briand:  “Well  I  had  103.” 

Cassanos  (just  entering  the  room) :  “Gee,  what  tem¬ 
peratures”. 

*  *  *  *  * 

J — uniors  attention! 

U — must  do  your  part 
N — -ow  and  write  some 
I — terns  for  the  good 
O — Id  Refllector,  for  next  time 
R — emember  if  each  one  does,  it 
S — hould  be  a  success. 

Emma  Annessi,  ’37. 
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OUR  STUDIES 

Latin  seems  all  hazy, 

It  goes  right  through  my  head; 

At  homo  I  have  to  study 

When  I  should  be  in  bed. 

French  is  a  funny  language, 

It  seems  all  back  side  to; 

Rut  when  it  comes  to  writing  it, 

I’m  glad  when  I  am  through. 

Geometry  is  interesting, 

Its  angles  and  its  curves; 

But  when  it  comes  to  examining, 

It  gets  right  on  my  nerves. 

And  when  it  comes  to  English 
I  see  no  sense  in  it; 

But  if  they  should  discard  English, 

I’m  sure  I’d  have  a  fit. 

C  Bemis,  ’38. 


THE  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  OF  A  SHIP 
The  crowds  loudly  cheered, 

As  she  slid  down  the  ways, 

Her  keel  spasked  in  softly, 

Caressing  the  waves. 

Her  bright  gleaming  brasswork, 
Reflected  the  sun; 

Her  bold,  hardy  crew 
Heaved  as  if  they  were  one. 

Her  bellying  canvas 
Reached  out  for  the  breeze. 

It  wanted  to  take  her 
Out  roving  the  seas. 

Her  career  was  eventful, 

Her  crews  knew  no  fears, 

But  she  wanted  a  rest, 

After  hard  weary  years. 

She  rested  and  waited, 

Till  steam  came  along, 

And  people  were  happy, 

As  steam  vessels  were  born. 

No  one  takes  notice, 

As  she  sinks  ’neath  the  waves, 

They  scuttled  and  sank  her, 

At  the  end  of  her  days. 

No  crowds  loudly  cheer, 

As  when  she  was  horn, 

No  buoy  marks  her  tomb, 

And  only  gulls  mourn. 

Richard  Kilbride,  ’38. 
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SHORT  SOTS 


FOOTBALL 

The  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  was  not  very  bright.  Captain  “Dave”  Grey, 
veteran  guard,  was  the  only  man  left  from  last 
year’s  team.  But  Coach  McDonough  and  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Jim  Brennan,  have  succeeded  in  moulding  a 
pretty  fair  club  from  the  green  and  inexperienced 
material  at  hand.  Although  the  team  has  lost  more 
games  than  it  has  won,  up  to  date,  it  has  looked 
impressive  in  defeat,  and  has  outplayed  its  opponents 
in  more  than  one  instance.  In  every  game  Woburn 
has  been  outweighed,  but  through  fight  and  spirit 
has  more  than  made  up  for  this  handicap. 

Woburn  opened  its  season  with  Cambridge  Latin 
and  then  there  followed  in  order  Stoneham.Winthrop, 
Wakefield,  Peabody,  Melrose,  Watertown,  Malden 
Catholic,  and  Winchester. 

Cambridge  Latin  7 — Woburn  0 

Woburn  opened  its  season  by  going  to  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Cambridge  Latin  7-0.  The  score  does 
not  tell  the  story.  Woburn  opened  up  with  a  bang 
and  carried  the  ball  on  a  series  of  first  downs  to 
Cambridge  Latin’s  4  yard  line,  with  Bob  Twombley 
and  Jimmy  Demarkis  doing  most  of  the  ball  carry¬ 
ing.  Here  the  Woburn  attack  stalled  and  Cambridge 
took  the  ball  on  downs.  In  the  second  period  Cam¬ 
bridge  scored  the  winning  touchdown  on  a  long  pass 
to  Coady,  the  Cambridge  captain.  Woburn  continued 
to  threaten  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  game 
hut  did  not  succeed  in  pushing  the  ball  over.  “Pep- 
pie”  Devito,  substitute  for  Twombley,  showed  up 
well  with  his  shiftly  ball  carrying. 

Woburn  13 — Stonehr  m  6 

Woburn  opened  its  home  season  with  a  13-6 
victory  over  Stoneham.  The  home  team  received 
the  kikc-off  and  marched  down  *o  the  Soneham  20 
yard  line  before  losing  the  ball  on  downs.  This  was 
Woburn’s  sole  offensive  gesture  during  the  first  half 
the  play  rolling  up  and  down  the  field  with  neither 
team  having  much  of  an  advantage.  However,  in 
the  third  period  Stoneham  pushed  over  the  first  score 
of  the  afternoon.  The  try  fov  the  extra  point  failed. 
In  the  fourth  period  Woburn  scored  out  of  a  clear 
sky. 

It  was  Stoneham's  ball  on  their  20  yard  line. 
McKinnon,  Stoneham’s  snrinter,  was  hack  to  kick, 
but  he  never  got  the  kick  off.  Patsey  Paleo,  Wob¬ 
urn’s  left  tackle,  broke  through  and  blocked  it  and 
Bud  Foley  who  was  right  beside  him  grabbed  the 
ball  out  of  the  air  and  raced,  unmolested,  for  Wob¬ 
urn’s  first  touchdown.  The  second  touchdown  came 
also  as  the  result  of  a  blocked  kick  by  Paleo.  Woburn 
recovered  the  blocked  kick  on  about  the  Stoneham  15 


yard  line  and  with  a  series  of  line  smashes  made  it, 
a  first  down  on  the  Stoneham  four  yard  line.  From 
this  point  DeVito  went  off  his  own  left  tackle  for 
the  winning  touchdown.  The  extra  point  was  tallied 
in  a  pass  from  DeVito  to  Dick  McDonough.  Stone¬ 
ham  threatened  once  again  in  the  dying  minutes  of 
play,  but  a  timely  interception  of  a  pass  by  Torrice, 
Woburn’s  center,  disspelled  this  threat.  The  game 
ended  with  the  ball  in  Woburn’s  possession. 

Woburn  ft — Wiiithrop  ft 

The  next,  game  was  a  league  game  with  Winth- 
rop,  at  Winthrop.  Again  Woburn  greatly  outplayed 
their  opponents,  rolling  up  fourteen  first  downs  to 
Winthrop's  four.  Woburn  was  inside  Winthrop’s  20 
yard  line  a  number  of  times  but  lacked  the  necessary 
punch  to  score.  Chardon,  Winthrop’s  star,  pulled  his 
team  out  of  danger  many  times  with  long  kicks,  but 
he  was  brought  down  by  Henry  Scott,  Woburn  full¬ 
back,  before  he  could  score.  The  ball  was  in  Wob¬ 
urn’s  possession  most  of  the  game. 

Wakefield  7 — Woburn  ft 

The  second  league  game  was  held  at  Wakefield 
with  Wakefield  winning  7-0.  Woburn  experienced 
a  complete  reversal  of  form,  gaining  practically 
nothing  either  on  the  ground  or  through  the  air. 
^he  Woburn  attack  v.  as  stopped  at  every  turn  and 
the  bays  were  on  the  defensive  most  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  When  the  team  did  come  into  possession  of 
the  ball,  it  was  usually  on  their  ten  or  twenty  yard 
line  and  they  were  forced  to  kick  on  third  down  be¬ 
fore  they  had  a  chance  to  get  started.  The  lone  score 
came  in  the  second  period  when  Wakefield,  aided  by 
a  fifteen  yard  penaltv  for  holding,  pushed  over  a 
touchdown  on  a  series  of  line  smashes.  It  just 
wasn’t  Woburn’s  day. 

Peabody  15 — Woburn  ft 

On  October  19,  Woburn  journeyed  to  Peabody. 
After  putting  up  a  game  fight  for  three  periods,  a 
much  lighter  Woburn  team  was  forced  to  accept  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  a  much  heavier  and,  supposedly, 
greatly  superior  Peabody  team.  For  three  periods 
Woburn  more  than  held  Peabody — it  outplayed  them. 

The  Peabody  running  attack  was  stopped  cold  by 
fhe  Woburn  line  and  in  the  end  Peabody  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  air  to  win.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half 
Woburn  had  the  ball  on  Peabody’s  four  yard  line, 
first  down  and  goal  to  go,  as  a  result  of  a  long  pass 
from  “Pepnie”  DeVito  to  “Chet”  Murphy,  who  made 
a  fine  catch  while  surrounded  by  two  Peabody  play¬ 
ers.  Put  the  whistle  blew  before  Woburn  could  put 
the  ball  in  play.  In  the  fourth  period  Peabody,  with 
a  long  punt  from  behind  its  own  goal  line,  pushed 
Woburn  deep  into  its  own  territory.  Peabody  gained 
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considerable  yardage  on  the  return  kick  and  a  long 
pass  placed  the  ball  on  Woburn's  fifteen  yard  line. 
Two  smashes  at  the  weary  Wcburn  line  gained  Pea¬ 
body  its  first  score.  The  try  for  the  point  was 
successful.  Peabody  soon  had  another  touchdown 
as  the  result  of  forward  passes  and  a  few  line  bucks. 
This  time  the  try  for  point  was  unsuccessful.  Pea¬ 
body  scored  its  final  two  points  when  a  Woburn  back 
was  tackled  behind  his  own  gcal  line  for  a  safety. 

Melrose  S3 — Woburn  0 

On  November  2,  Melrose  swamped  Woburn  in  a 
league  game  33-0.  Woburn  never  had  a  chance.  In 
the  first  pcricd  Melrose  by  forward  passes  and  line 
bucks  relied  up  twenty  points.  McDougall,  the  Mel¬ 
rose  star,  was  the  main  factor  in  this  first  period 
drive,  throwing  passes  to  his  backs  and  ends  for 
great  gains,  which  eventually  culminated  in  touch¬ 
downs.  Woburn  held  Melrose  scoreless  in  the  sec 
end  period,  but  in  the  second  half  Melrose  came 
back  to  score  seven  points  in  the  third  quarter,  and 
six  in  the  last.  The  less  said  about  this  game,  the 
better. 

Woburn  7 — Watertown  0 

In  its  next  game  Woburn  broke  into  the  win  col¬ 
umn  by  a  7-0  victory  over  Watertown.  This  was  also 
a  league  game.  This  victory  was  a  costly  one,  how¬ 
ever,  because  Bob  Twombley,  practically  a  regular 
halfback,  and  the  best  kicker  on  the  team  was  lost 
for  the  season  as  the  result  of  a  badly  sprained  leg. 
Jimmy  Demarkis,  regular  fullback,  was  also  lost  for 
the  Malden  Catholic  game  because  of  head  injuries. 

Woburn  received  the  kickoff  and  marched  down 
to  Watertown’s  thirty  yard  line  where  they  lost  the 
ball  cn  a  fumble.  In  the  second  period  Woburn 
brought  the  ball  by  a  succession  of  first  downs  to 
the  Watertown  twenty  yard  line  but  again  fumbled 
their  opportunity  away.  In  the  third  period  Dick 
McDonough  placed  Woburn  in  scoring  position  with 
a  forty  yard  run  to  Watertown’s  twenty  yard  line. 
Paul  Connolly  ran  off  another  first  down  to  put  the 
ball  cn  the  Watertown  eight  yard  line.  But  here, 
Woburn  fumbled  again  and  Watertown  recovered. 

In  the  final  period  Woburn  pushed  over  the  win¬ 
ning  touchdown  after  a  march  of  forty-eight  yards. 
Dick  McDonough,  Bob  Twombley,  “Peppie”  DeVito, 
and  Buckie  Keating  were  all  powerful  factors  in  this 
drive  which  ended  with  McDonough  taking  the  ball 
over  for  the  touchdown.  DeVito  rushed  the  point. 
Woburn  was  able  to  cope  with  any  Watertown  threats 
and  the  game  ended  with  the  ball  in  Woburn’s  pos¬ 
session. 

Malden  Catholic  13 — Woburn  0 

Woburn  s  next  heme  game  resulted  in  a  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Malden  Catholic  High  School  by  a 
score  of  19-0.  Malden  scored  its  first  touchdown  in 
the  second  quarter  when  Hackett,  Malden  Catholic 
halfback,  scored  from  the  ten  yard  line.  Discounting 


the  score,  Woburn  played  on  even  terms  with  the 
visitors  for  three  periods  but  in  the  final  quarter 
Malden  scoied  two  mere  touchdowns,  both  by  Wis- 
noski,  Malden’s  star  quarterback.  Woburn  had  only 
one  opportunity  to  score.  This  was  in  the  third  pe¬ 
riod.  “Peppie”  Devito  punted  far  over  Wisnoski’s 
head  and  when  W.snoski  finally  recovered  the  ball, 
his  attempted  lateral  went  forward  instead  of  later¬ 
ally.  Consequently,  Malden  was  penalized  and  forced 
to  kick.  They  kicked  to  Woburn’s  thirty-five  yard 
line.  Two  first  downs  were  reeled  off  with  McDon¬ 
ough  and  DeVito  doing  the  ball  carrying  to  Malden’s 
nine  yard  line,  but  here  the  attack  stalled  when  a 
running  play  was  smeared  and  forward  passes  were 
grounded. 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Our  cross  country  team  under  the  leadership  of 
Captain  Ottariano  has  experienced  a  successful  sea¬ 
son,  winning  five  dual  meets  out  of  seven.  In  the 
Mystic  Valley  Cross  Country  meet  November  fourth, 
in  competition  with  Melrose,  Beverly,  Stoneham, 
Winchester,  and  Wakefield;  Woburn  did  well.  The 
first  team  placed  third  and  the  second  team  placed 
fourth.  The  outstanding  runner  of  the  team  was 
James  McCafferty,  a  Junior,  who  was  elected  captain 
fer  1836,  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Other  runners 
who  consistently  finished  well  up  in  front  were  A. 
Ottariano,  H.  Psyzola,  W.  Woods,  R.  Gear,  and  H.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  The  scores  of  the  dual  meets  arc  as  follows: 
Woburn  27  —  Stoneham  32 
Melrose  23  —  Woburn  32 
Woburn  26  —  Reading  35 
Woburn  26  —  Stoneham  29 
Woburn  25  —  Beverly  30 
Woburn  19  —  Winchester  41 
Wakefield  24  —  Woburn  32 

GIRLS’  HOCKEY 

A  large  number  of  athletically  inclined  girls 
turned  out  for  the  first  hockey  practice  of  the  season. 
After  several  workouts  under  the  capable  coaching 
of  Miss  Feeney  and  Miss  Golden,  two  teams  were 
organized  and  later  given  the  chance  to  show  their 
strength  against  three  rival  tribes  in  four  scheduled 
games.  The  varsity  team  is  captained  by  Betty  “Joe” 
Cronin. 

Woburn  vs.  Somerville 

On  November  8,  our  feminine  hockey  aggregation 
entertained  Somerville  High  at  Woburn,  in  our  first 
ame  of  the  season.  Although  the  girls  played  a 
bard,  snappy  game  and  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
opponents  continually  on  their  toes,  they  had  to  re¬ 
sign  themselves  to  a  1-1  deadlock. 

The  “Woburnites”  unfolded  a  brilliant  passing 
attack,  all  the  while  keeping  the  ball  safely  deposited 
"n  the  visitors’  territory  as  if  this  were  its  permanent 
haven.  Cur  girls,  after  drawing  first  blood  in  the 
first  period  with  Lillian  White  administering  the  hy- 
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podermic,  seemed  to  have  the  game  safely  packed 
in  ice  up  to  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  game.  But 
the  Somerville  girls,  finally  ferreting  a  momentary 
weakness  in  the  Woburn  defense,  proceeded  to  smoke 
them  out  of  what  had  seemed  certain  victory  and 
tied  the  score  with  the  final  goal  of  the  game. 

The  second  team,  following  the  golden  rule  to 
letter,  succeeded  in  spanking  the  Somerville  seconds 
into  submission,  with  the  score  1-0. 

Woburn  vs.  Stoneham 

On  the  following  Friday,  our  girls’  hockey  eleven 
encountered  Stoneham  on  our  home  ground,  and  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  lucky  to  come  out  of  the  melee 
dangling  on  the  darker  side  of  the  1-1  poser.  The 
local  players  were  kept  in  plenty  of  hot  Avater  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  tilt  in  spite  of  the  biting 
breezes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  game,  these  same 
biting  breezes  aided  them  in  their  sprint  down  the 
field  which  resulted  in  the  scoring  of  the  solitary, 
but  loudly  acclaimed  goal. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fracas  the  Stoneham 
eleven  rampaged  through  Woburn’s  territory,  and 
clean-hit  the  ball  over  the  line  between  the  posts  for 
the  first  reckoning,  but  the  juicy  oranges,  which  were 
served  between  periods,  greatly  revived  our  girls  and 
they  powdered  their  noses,  flipped  a  comb  through 
their  tresses,  and  then  sauntered  nonchalantly  back 
on  the  field  and  came  from  behind  to  knot  up  the 
tally  with  a  timely  goal,  registered  by  Helen  Ro- 
sander. 

The  second  team  was  also  held  dead-locked  with 
a  scoreless  tie. 

First  team  lineup  — 
rdw. — N.  C'apozzola 
r.i. — H.  Rosander  (Eleanor  DuLong) 

l.i. — R.  Smyth 

l.w. — L.  White  (Jean  Webster) 

c. — A.  Varoutsou 

r.h.b. — R.  Signorilla 

c.h.b. — E.  Hogan 

l.h.b. — A.  Anderson 

r.f.b. — A.  Crawford 

l.f.b. — G.  Flaherty 

G.  B  Cronin  (Capt.) 

Woburn  vs.  Somerville 

On  November  20,  the  Woburn  Girls’  Hockey 
Team  trekked  to  Somerville  where  they  engaged  in 
a  hard-fought,  return  battle  with  the  Somerville 
girls.  After  the  last  bit  of  dust  had  settled  down 
once  more,  he  Woburn  girls  emerged  from  the  fray, 
slightly  muddy,  but,  nevertheless,  the  elated  victors 
with  the  1-0  score  safely  notched  in  their  war  belts. 

Throughout  the  encounter,  Woburn  had  the  slight 
edge  over  its  rivals  with  its  passing  and  fine 
teamwork.  Yet,  up  to  the  final  canto,  the  girls  were 
unable  to  score. 


It  took  a  few  threatening  rain  clouds  to  spur 
the  Woburnites  into  the  decisive  action  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  sweeping  through  the  Somerville  de¬ 
fense  and  scoring  the  winning  goal,  with  Lillian 
White  sending  the  pellet  between  the  uprights. 

The  second  team  duplicated  the  speed  of  the 
varsity  and  defeated  the  Somerville  seconds,  for  the 
second  time  this  season,  by  the  score,  1-0. 

First  Team  Lineup  — 
r.w. — N.  Capozzola 
r.i. — H.  Rosander  (E.  DuLong) 
c.f. — A.  Varoutson 

1.1.  — R.  Smyth 
l.w. — L.  White 
r.h.b. — R.  Signoriella 
c.h.b. — E.  Hogan 
l.h.b. — A.  Anderson 
r.f.b. — A.  Crawford 
l.f.b. — G.  Flaherty 
Goalie — B.  Cronin  (Capt.) 

Reserves  - — 

r.w. — A.  McGovern  (L.  Doherty) 
r.i. — B.  O’Brien 
c.f. — C.  O’Brien 

1.1.  — E.  Doherty  (E.  Sckenk) 
l.w. — H.  Varoutsou  (P.  Canada) 
r.h.b. — J  La  Salle 

c.h.b. — B.  Venios 

l.h.b. — E.  Hardy  (J.  Peary) 

r.f.b. — L.  Haggerty  (R.  Walker) 

l.f.b. — S.  Sigalos 

Goalie — J.  Haggerty  (Capt.) 

Sport  Specs 

Contrary  to  the  rule  that  exercise  reduces  one’s 
Aveight,  Joe  Scelzo  has  put  on  five  pounds  since  Sep¬ 
tember.  Maybe  Joe  is  laying  down  on  the  job. 

Who  is  the  quarterback  who  wasted  fifteen  cents 
calling  up  a  party  in  Lynn  only  to  find  out  she 
wasn’t  at  home?  Tough  luck,  Dick. 

***** 

Somehow,  everyone  has  gotten  the  impression 
that  Bill  Sweeney,  one  of  our  grid-lettes,  will  be 
strutting  his  stuff  for  B.  C.  after  he  graduates.  But 
Figunee,  the  oracle,  wisely  shakes  his  head  and  re¬ 
marks  that  the  initials,  B.  C.,  don’t  just  stand  for 
Boston  College.  “Cherchez  la  femme.” 

Well,  well,  it  seems  as  if  the  parties  responsible 
for  the  building  of  the  Cloverleaf  Bakery  behind  the 
Athletic  Field  slipped  up  on  one  point  —  that  would- 
be  athletes  are  rather  apt  to  become  hungry. 

The  sight  of  one  of  our  boys,  in  the  Malden 
Catholic  game,  attempting  to  tackle  his  slippery 
opponent,  only  to  rise  befuddled  and  grappling  the 
air,  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  spectators  the  old, 
parental  remark,  ‘‘This  hurts  me  more  than  it  does 
you.” 
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Another  disappointment!  With  high  hopes  I  had 
risen  early,  bolted  my  breakfast  and  barely  made  the 
7  o’clock  train  to  Boston. 

The  day  before  I  had  read  an  advertisement  in 
the  paper  looking  for  three  young  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  to  train  in  their  special  work.  I  arrived  there 
early  only  to  find  a  dozen  applicants  before  me.  I 
didn’t  stop  but  went  out  and  bought  a  paper  to  see  if 
there  were  any  vacant  positions  which  had  to  be 
filled  by  healthy,  strong  armed,  young  men  who  were 
willing  to  work.  Seeing  nothing  of  interest  to  me,  I 
sadly  went  back  to  the  station  and  boarded  a  train 
which  would  leave  for  Woburn  in  a  half  hour. 

“Hello  stranger,”  a  cheery  voice  brought  me  back 
to  earth  from  my  dreaming. 

“Hello  yourself,”  I  answered  with  a  grin,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  speaker  as  one  of  my  former  class¬ 
mates.  “What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself 
since  you  were  graduated  last  June?” 

“Nothing  much,  I’ve  just  been  looking  for  a  job, 
but  they  are  as  scarce  as  teeth  in  a  hen.” 

“Don’t  I  know  it,”  I  agreed,  and  proceeded  to 
tell  him  of  my  failures  in  finding  a  job.  Finally  our 
talk  turned  to  our  classmates  who  had  been  gradu¬ 
ated  with  us  last  June. 

“Did  you  know  that  George  Bravacos  and  Jimmy 
Cassanos  are  going  to  Northeastern?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  heard  they  were.  Did  you  know  that 
quite  a  few  went  back  for  P.  G.’s?” 

“I  knew  that  Ray  Banwell,  Jean  Duran,  Isabel 
Dwyer,  Robert  Greenleaf,  John  McGovern,  and  Hel¬ 
en  McLaughlin  were  back.  Know  any  others?” 

“That’s  not  quite  half.  Louis  Bravacos,  Kather¬ 
ine  Doyle,  Robert  Holland,  Andy  McHugh,  Garnet 
McClure,  Katherine  McNaney,  Bette  Larson,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Neville,  and  Gordon  Russell  are  back,  too,”  I 
said. 

We  were  silent  a  moment  trying  to  place  other 
names  that  ran  through  our  minds.  Suddenly  I  said, 
“Joe  Connolly  and  Theresa  Bodwell  are  going  to 
Suffolk  Law  School  and  Charles  and  Francis  Gon¬ 
salves,  Everett  Mawn,  anad  Joseph  McElhinney  are 
going  to  Wentworth.” 

“Malcolm  Sawyer  and  Barbara  Skinner  are  go¬ 
ing  to  B.  U.,  and  Louise  Murphy,  Catherine  Roy, 
Catherine  Rice,  Elizabeth  Pero,  Barbara  Brown,  John 
Reddy,  and  Ruth  King  are  going  to  Burdett’s.” 

“Lawrence  McLaughlin,  James  O’Connor,  and 
Herbert  Hultgren  are  going  to  the  University  of 
N.  H.” 

Before  we  knew  it  the  train  was  in  Woburn  and 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  depart.  However,  I  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  social  gathering  at  which 
many  of  my  classmates  would  be  present.  Then 
bidding  my  friend  “adieu”  we  parted. 


At  eight  o’clock  I  arrived  at  the  social,  and 
was  soon  talking  over  old  times  with  my  friends. 
“By  the  way,”  I  asked,  “who  are  those  two  fellows 
at  the  right?  I’ve  never  met  them.” 

“Why,  they  are  the  husbands  of  Alice  Finethy 
and  Margaret  Rix.  You  know  they  married  shortly 
after  being  graduated.  Now  that  we  are  on  that 
subject  again,  did  you  know  that  Alice  Dillon  and 
Margaret  McDermott  are  going  to  Lowell  Normal 
and  Margaret  Meehan  to  Salem  Normal,  while  Edna 
Finethy  is  a  governess?” 

“No,  that’s  news  to  me.  It’s  too  bad  that  so  many 
of  the  class  go  to  out  of  town  schools  and  are  un¬ 
able  to  be  here  tonight.  You  know  there  are  quite 
a  few  who  go  to  college.  For  instance,  Austin  Gar¬ 
vey  and  Arthur  Kerrigan  go  to  Bridgeton  Academy; 
Dorcthy  Marion  and  Frances  Kaplan  are  at  Simmons 
College;  Elizabeth  Parshley  and  Helen  Kayser  at¬ 
tend  Katherine  Gibb's  school,  and  Gordon  MacPher- 
son  goes  to  the  Gordon  Seminary,  while  Edmund 
Brown  goes  to  Tufts.  I  imagine  many  others  are 
attending  different  colleges  but  that’s  all  I’ve  heard.” 

“I  dcn’t  know  about  those  going  to  college  but 
Fred  Carroll  is  in  Florida  chauffering  for  a  good- 
looking  widow.  Ruth  Hannus  and  Barbara  Webster 
are  studying  to  be  nurses.  There’s  John  Flaherty. 
Let  us  hail  him  and  find  out  what  he’s  doing  with 
himself.  Hello  there  pal,  what  have  you  been  doing 
lately?” 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “I’m  working  at  the  golf  course, 
decided  I  needed  more  fresh  air.  Did  you  know 
Gertrude  Carroll  is  working  in  a  Winchester  res¬ 
taurant  as  cashier?” 

“No,  I  didn’t.” 

“Sure,”  he  said,  “and  Frank  Haney  is  in  Filene’s. 
Ruth  Castine  is  in  a  real  estate  office,  and  Marion 
Cannon  is  working  at  Hotel  Manger.” 

“Now  that  you  mention  Filene’s,  I  remember 
that  Barbara  Buttimer  is  working  in  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.;  and  oh,  did  you  know  that  Florence  Cowham  is 
in  New  York  taking  up  hair  dressing?” 

“I  haven’t  seen  her  in  Woburn  so  I  thought  she 
was  somewhere  out  of  town.  Remember  Francis 
Burke,  Alfred  Ccakley,  and  Charles  Metrano?  Well, 
they  are  all  in  the  C.  C.  C.  Paul  Cronin  is  working 
in  the  Misel  Press  Company.” 

“Gosh,  but  it’s  great  fun  to  talk  over  old  times 
and  the  people  concerned  with  them;  however,  it’s 
getting  late  so  I’ll  have  to  be  going.  I  hope  we  have 
more  socials  so  as  to  find  out  what  the  rest  of  the 
girls  and  fellows  are  doing.  And  don’t  forget  to  get 
Charley  Ryan’s  address  at  Fryburg  College.” 

With  these  words  I  left,  realizing  what  an  in¬ 
teresting  day  it  had  been  in  renewing  the  past. 

(Class  of  1935  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  edition.) 
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THE  REFLECTOR 


Hello  out  there!  This  is  your  humble  servant, 
the  exchange  editor,  bringing  news  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  our  leading  high  schools  and  colleges. 

We  shall  appreciate  all  comments  on  our  maga¬ 
zine,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  render  constructive 
criticism  of  our  exchange  pals. 

Well,  here’s  the  ‘  Pioneer”  from  Reading  High. 
Greetings  and  salutations!  Your  graduation  number 
is  excellent.  The  material  is  well  organized  and 
contains  real  literary  ability.  The  “Class  Prophecy” 
is  presented  in  a  most  unusual  and  intriguing  fash¬ 
ion.  Its  authors  are  to  be  commended. 

Thank  you  for  your  comments.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  merit  your  praise. 

Well,  “Fan  mah  brow”  here  we  are  down  in 
Tennessee  calling  on  —  “The  Echo,”  Hume-Fogg 
High  School: 

We  enjoyed  your  magazine  immensely!  Your 
cover  especially  caught  our  eye.  The  club  activities 
proved  very  interesting,  as  we  do  not  have  them  in 
cur  schedule.  We  also  think  “Chips”  is  a  “chippy” 
column.  (Pardon  our  slang).  Here  are  two  jokes 
we  though  were  the  funniest: 

“  ‘Really,  Bill,  your  argument  with  your  wife 
last  night  was  most  amusing.’ 

“  ‘Wasn’t  it  though?  And  when  she  threw  the 
axe  at  me  I  thought  I’d  split!  ’” 


“A  reckless  driver  was  going  down  Main  Street 
too  fast  and  knocked  down  the  butcher’s  boy. 

“  ‘I’m  sorry  son’,  he  said,  helping  him  up.  ‘Are 
you  all  right?’ 

“The  boy  picked  up  the  contents  of  the  basket 
and  said  carefully,  ‘I  dunno,  here’s  my  liver  and  ribs, 
but  where’s  my  kidney?’” 

Zoom!  Back  in  Massachusetts  again.  And  what 
are  those  gates  in  the  distance?  Well,  fancy  meeting 
“The  Authentic,”  Stoneham  High. 

Your  graduation  number  is  “tops” — up-to-date, 
good,  and  your  class  pictures  are  exceptionally  fine, 
peppy  and  original.  Your  essays  are  particularly 

Here  ye,  Latin  students!  from  “The  Syracusan”, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Latin  Colle¬ 
giate 


Profibus  teachibus 
Sweet  girlorum 
Girlibus  hatibus 
Wanti  nomorum! 

Gibibus  markibus 
Very  loworum 
Danibus  hearibus 
Flunki  sadorum 
Sendibus  froshibus 
Out  of  scholorum! 

Well,  “mas  frans,”  what  have  we  here? 

Praise  from  Reading’s  “Pioneer”! 

“  ‘The  Reflector,’  Woburn  High: 

You  have  a  magazine  of  high  literary  merit, 
which  is  well  organized  and  has  plenty  of  humor.” 
From  good  ole’  “Northeastern  News”: 

ODD  ACCIDENTS 
“I  saw  a  cowslip  through  a  fence, 

A  horsefly  in  the  store; 

I  saw  a  boardwalk  up  the  street, 

A  stone  step  by  the  door. 

I  saw  a  peanut  stand  up  high, 

A  sardine  box  in  town; 

I  saw  a  bedspring  at  the  gate, 

An  inkstand  on  the  ground. 

I  saw  a  millrace  up  the  road, 

A  morning  break  the  gloom; 

I  saw  a  nightfall  on  the  lawn, 

A  clock  run  in  the  room.” 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following: 

The  “Bostonia”,  B.  U.  Alumni  Magazine. 

“Boston  University  News”,  Boston,  Mass. 

“The  College  of  Springfield  Bulletin”,  Spring- 

field,  Mass. 

“Northeastern  News”,  Boston,  Mass. 

“The  Bates  Student”,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Thompson's  Island  “Beacon”,  Farm  and  Trade 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Well,  until  next  time,  so  long  pals,  —  and  it’s 
been  loads  of  fun  to  be  with  you! 

M  Carroll,  ’36. 
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SWEATERS 


SLACKS 


and 

SPORT  WEAR 

MEEHAN'S  MEN’S  SHOP 
383  Main  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 
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KENDALL  L.  JOHNSON 
Woburn  High  School  1928 
Has  been  admitted  to 
Membership  in  the  Firm  of 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 
379  Main  Street  Woburn, 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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82  years 

of  Banking  ervice 
in  Woburn 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 
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Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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THE  MOST  INTERESTING 
BOOK  YOU  EVER  READ 

V 

It  isn’t  a  book  of  many  pages,  yet  it  tells  an  unusually  vivid 
story.  There’s  only  one  place  to  buy  it  and  you  pay  for  it 
monthly.  It  teaches  the  building  of  character  through  thrift. 
It’s  the  Bank  Book.  The  longer  you  keep  it  the  more  valuable 
it  gets.  We  have  one  to  sell  you. 
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Start  Today  The  Co-operative  Way” 


Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1  854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 
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|  WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 
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INSURANCE 


PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Build 
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Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables 


MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 
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WATCHES  given  TODAY  should  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the 
giver  TOMORROW,  and  through 
the  years  to  come! 

HAMILTOJVS  will  do  that  —  they  are  built 
to  last. 

See  our  selection  of  newest  models  now  on 
display. 

We  also  carry  WALTHAMS,  ELGINS,  and 
other  standard  makes  of  watches  in  a 
large  variety  of  designs. 

Buy  your  watch  from  one  who  understands 
its  mechanism. 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Square  Deal  Jeweler — Next  to  Tanners  Bank 
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Campbell  &  Moore,  Inc. 

LUMBER  and  MASONS’  SUPPLIES 
Tel.  Wob.  0510  25  High  St.,  Woburn,  Russ. 
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John  H-  Bates  Inc* 

CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET  and  OLDSMOBILE 
MOTOR  CARS 


Woburn 


Mas? 


0120  -  0121 
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TABBUT’S 

DAIRY  MILK 


FROM  OUR  OWN  ACCREDITED  HERp 


Produced  in  Woburn 


CALL  WOB.  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 
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T.  J.  flARTIN  CO. 


468  MAIN  ST. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dealers  of  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 

Burners,  Kelvinator  Refrigeration, 
A.  B.  C.  Washing  Machines  and 
Sweeper- Vac  Carpet  Sweepers 

To  the  interested  student:  when  calhd 
upon  to  write  a  thesis,  why  not  tell 
the  story  of  Oil  or  Coal  —  A  very 
interesting  subject. 

Tel.  0070  Woburn 
1280 
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CUMMINGS  &  CHUTE,  INC. 


FUEL  SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1888 


9  HIGH  ST. 


TEL.  0800 
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PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
THEY  HAVE  MADE  THIS  PAPER 
POSSIBLE 
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The  Robbins  Company 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 
CLASS  RINGS  —  MEDALS  —  PINS 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LIBERTY  7678 
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ANDERSON’S 

SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

"  WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE  " 
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Its  a  syrup.  Children  take  to  it  like 
candy.  Just  good  old-fashioned  Honey 
and  Horehound  of  NYAL  quality 
—  one  of  the  best  cough  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  world.  Small  bottle  at 
NYAL  Drug  Stores  for  25c,  but 
better  get  the  large  50c  size  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  family  will  use  this 
standard  medicine-chest  item.  Don  t 
wait  for  colds— prepare  in  advance. 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Res?.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 
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READ  &  WHITE 


NEW  TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

“Quality  Always’’ 

READ 

& 

WHITE 

Tuxedos 
Dress  Suits 
Cutaways 
111  Summer  Street 
Boston 

Woolwcrth  Bldg., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 

ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 

Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 
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THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 


IN  WOBURN 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
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E.  G.  Barker  Lumber  Co. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FLOORING 

SHINGLES 

INSULATION 


MASON 

SUPPLIES 

PAINT 


Tel.  Woburn  0057=0058 
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NEIPRIS  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

Latest  Models  TUXEDOS 
Rented  $1.50 

474  MAIN  STREET,  WOBURN 
opp.  Strand  Theatre 

Telephone  0688 
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SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 

For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 

Clothing  —  High  Grade  Furnishings 


? 


H  446  Main  St. 
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Woburn,  Mass 


Compliments 


A  Supply  House 
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XUnberbtll  pve$$ 


Established  1872 


PRINTERS  OF  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES  IA  STATIONERY 


388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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